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TRUMBULL’S SORTIE 


By JEAN LAMBERT BROCKWAY 


HE biography of a painting from its conception in the mind of the artist 

to its final copy is not always accessible to the curious. But in the case of e.. 

John Trumbull’s celebrated Sortie Made by the Garrison of Gibraltar the 

following notes will help to reconstruct the history of the painting, resolve 
the complication of Trumbull’s five different canvases of the subject,’ and illuminate 
his methods as an artist. 

The chief source of information is a group of drawings for the painting belonging 
to the Boston Athenaeum. These sketches accompanied by an explanatory manuscript 
were given by Trumbull in 1828 when the Athenaeum purchased his large six-by-nine 
canvas of the Sortie (Fig. 9g). Trumbull wrote that many of his sketches had perished 
and that only this group of fifteen sheets remained. With the exception of Fig. 3, 
these drawings have not been published. 

The Athenaeum manuscript contains Trumbull’s account of his first interest in the 
Gibraltar episode. Antonio di Poggi, the Italian artist, walking with him in Oxford 
Street, London, one May evening in 1786,” recounted the events which had occurred 
on the night of November 26-27, 1781, during the historic siege of Gibraltar. The 
Spanish forces below the Rock had for months been constructing enormous breast- 
works, and from what seemed an impregnable position were about to open fire on the 
English garrison above. But the garrison, in a bold surprise attack, marched down . 
from the fort at midnight, and before dawn had demolished the Spanish works by 
pick, axe, and fire. 

The incident which particularly impressed Trumbull was the death of a young 
Spanish officer, Don José Barboza. Deserted by his men, Barboza had plunged into 
the attacking column, and had fallen, sword in hand, almost at the feet of General 
Elliot and his suite. The English officers chivalrously offered to remove him to a 
place of safety, but Barboza with an expressive gesture asked to be left to die amid 7 
the ruins of his post. In addition to recounting the story, di Poggi loaned Trumbull 
a careful drawing of the scene of the Sortie he had made at Gibraltar in 1783. 


1. The following table will conveniently summa- D. Replica of C, 37 Y/ x 58 1/, in., painted c. 1840- <e 
rize the chief facts about the several versions and 1843., Now in the collection of Mrs. C. L. F. 
replicas of the Sortie: Robinson, Hartford, Conn. A 

A. First version, 14 X 21 in., finished 1787. Giv- E. Replica of C, 35 xX 53 in., painted c. 1840-43. 7 
en to Benjamin West but since lost. Now in the collection of Mr. H. L. Pratt, 
B. Second version, 20 x 30 in., finished 1788. New York City. 
Now in the collection of Cincinnati Museum 2. Trumbull says in his Reminiscences published 
of Art. in 1841 that the date was May, 1787, but other evi- 
C. Third version, 72 x 108 in., finished 1789. dence indicates 1786. He confesses in a letter written 
(Original for Sharpe’s engraving.) Owned by in 1835 that the date had escaped him, but that it . 
the Boston Athenaeum, but now exhibited for could be found in the Athenaeum manuscript. 
many years at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. ( 
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Trumbull says that his mind was alive to subjects of this character, since he had 
just completed the Death of General Warren at Bunker’s Hill. Furthermore, as an 
American whose patriotism had already caused him some discomfiture in England, 
Trumbull was now desirous of conciliating English opinion by painting an English 
victory. His romantic spirit was touched by a scene which exhibited the heroism of 
the vanquished and the humanity of the victors. As an artist he was impressed by 
the dramatic possibilities in the contrasts di Poggi described: the darkness of the 
night and the illumination of an extensive conflagration, the disorderly tumult of the 
soldiers and the calm dignity of the officers. 

Hurrying to his rooms, he took a convenient scrap of paper and drew in ink the 
little sketch dated May 23, 1786 (Fig. 2). He says that from this first impression he 
never departed. The drawing is in an approved Benjamin West style, the composition 
divided into three groups, the figures in classic attitudes, the central arrangement 
almost exactly like the Death of General Wolfe. Perspective is achieved by a 
Raphaelesque pyramid, which carries the eye far back into the center of the picture. 
It is clear that the artist is following his teacher West and the Italian engravings at 
the Royal Academy. 

The sketches demonstrate Trumbull’s fine draftsmanship. He was an able exponent 
of the current school of historical painters which demanded, first of all, thorough and 
solid life drawing. Some of the figures were studied in the nude, probably from live 
models in West’s studio (Fig. 3). He planned to paint the principal figures from life, 
and eventually did so. Trumbull’s line (cf. Fig. 3) is sharp and beautiful, remarkably 
sure for one who had not commenced the academic study of drawing until his 
twenty-seventh year. The sepia wash drawings, searching for tone, such as Fig. 7, 
are equally fine. 

A study of the drawings reveals the reason for what seems an unreasonable 
performance: the painting of three canvases of the same subject, each differing from 
the others. They show that the artist became involved in a long and rather ambitious 
experiment with a design which refused to come out right. Instead of arranging itself 
gracefully into a unit, the composition fell into three parts. The problem was not 
solved in the drawings and consequently had to be carried over into the paintings. 
Although Trumbull gives other excuses for beginning new canvases of the Sortie it 
is clear that his chief concern was to improve the design. 

From the beginning it was apparent that the position of the Spanish officer in the 
composition offered the problem to be mastered. Upon him depended the little 
group in the center of the design, and upon his position depended the relation of the 
two sides to the whole pattern. Tentative sketches experimented with various 
positions, and a comparison of the drawings shows that in general the artist worked 
from a complex to a simpler arrangement. 

In the first drawings (Figs. 2 and 3) the dying Spaniard is placed between two 
kneeling or half-standing figures, and in the later designs (cf. Figs. 6 and 7) is alone 
on the ground, except for subordinated dead soldiers. But even after simplification, 
the position of the Spaniard disturbs the rhythm of the whole. The large wash drawing 
(Fig. 7), evidently Trumbull’s last effort before beginning in oil, shows Barboza so 
arranged that the direction line of his body flows from upper right to lower left. 
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Gibraltar, 


Sortie Made by the Garrison o 


by John Trumbull (Ink Wash Sketch dated May 23, 1786, 1°\,”’ x 2°\,”’) 


Fig. 2— Boston, Athenaeum 


1G. 3—Boston, Athenaeum: Sortie Made by the Garrison of Gibraltar, 


by John Trumbull (Pen Drawing, 5” x 7'|,’’) 
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Fic. 4—Boston, Athenaeum: Detail of Sortie Made by the Garrrson of 
Gibraltar, by John Trumbull (Pen Drawing, 6’ ; 
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Fig. 5—Boston, Athenaeum: Details of Sortie Made by the Garrison of 
Gibraltar, by John Trumbull (Pen Drawing, 7'|,” X 9’|s’’) 
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TRUMBULL’S SORTIE 9 


Thus, the eye is stopped at his feet instead of being carried over into the left side of 
the picture as it should be. Whether Trumbull thought this weakness would disappear 
in the painting is not clear. At any rate he painted from this drawing, and without 
solving the problem, his first version of the Sortie, the smallest of the three, finished 
in 1787.° 

Trumbull prided himself on the historical accuracy of his paintings and was there- 
fore chagrinned to discover that he had committed a historical error in giving the 
dying Spaniard, his central figure, a uniform of scarlet and white. When he learned 
that the Spanish artillery uniform was blue, he presented the canvas to his teacher, 
West,‘ and set to work on a second version. Trumbull, in the Athenaeum manuscript, 
says that the desire to correct this mistake persuaded him to paint a second canvas, 
twenty by thirty inches, a size suitable for the engraver. 

But on the second canvas’ (Fig. 1) much more than the color of a uniform was 
changed. The position of the Spanish officer was altered so that his body carries 
the eye from the right to the left half of the design. A preliminary sketch for this 
change appears in the upper right corner of Fig. 6. The two sides of the picture are 
thus gracefully united and balance is for the first time achieved. More attention is 
given to the swirl of hands in the center of the composition. What was at first four 
beautifully drawn hands becomes an interesting if not essential part of the design. 
As with the American battle pictures, Trumbull gave this second version historic 
authenticity by obtaining life portraits of the leading English officers. 

With this second arrangement the artist was still dissatisfied and after more sketches 
he undertook a third canvas in which the defenceless Barboza is again changed 
(Fig. 9). Trumbull wrote that he saw something too defiant in the attitude of the 
hero, and found other parts of the composition lacking in balance. He therefore 
gave Barboza the attitude of the Dying Gladiator, with head bent downward. 
Fundamentally, Trumbull was most interested in the achievement of a great pattern, 
but in this instance he became confused, and whether from desire to portray proper 
sentiment or to improve the arrangement, he committed an artistic error. Turning 
the head down broke the flow of line which should have related Barboza to the spirited 
figures at the left and unified the whole. 

A comparison of this painting, seventy-two by one hundred and eight inches, with 
its immediate predecessor of one third the size offers early evidence in Trumbull’s 
career that he could cover a small space more capably than a large. 

The Athenaeum version is, however, beautiful in color, and possesses the fascinating 
if minor merit of containing what is probably the only life portrait of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence as a young man. At the age of nineteen, Lawrence, already an accomplished 
artist, sat to Trumbull as model for the elegant figure of the dying Spaniard. 


3. In a letter to his brother Jonathan dated Feb- Baring, who bought it from Trumbull in 1803 or 1804 


ruary 27, 1787, Trumbull, referring to the Sortie, 
says, ‘‘1 have this hour finished a small picture of it.’’ 
4. In 1818 Trumbull wrote that it was hung “ by 
West in a room where it has scarcely ever been seen 
since. When known it will find its just level.’’ I have 
not been able to trace its subsequent history. 
5. The several owners of the painting are: Sir Francis 


for 500 guineas; Alexander Baring, his son; Mr. 
McPherson in Rome; Lady Ashburton, who exchanged 
another picture and paid § 800 for it; Mr. John Burn- 
ham of Boston (1882); Frank Bulkeley Smith; B. Reed, 
who bought it in 1920 at the F. B. Smith sale, Ander- 
son Galleries, for $3,200; Cincinnati Museum of Art, 
present owner by purchase in 1922. 
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Trumbull’s drawing of Lawrence’s head, done in chalk and crayon on pleasant blue 
paper, is reproduced in Fig. 8. 

With this third and last version Trumbull was apparently well pleased. In 
April, 1789, at great expense to himself, he exhibited the painting grandly at Spring 
Garden. It was hung in a frame designed by Trumbull in front of a great crimson 
damask curtain. Di Poggi’s drawing was also shown.® The same year Trumbull and 
di Poggi entered into a business agreement to publish an engraving of the Sortie and 
chose the third version to have copied. William Sharpe was engaged as engraver 
and in February, 1799, the print appeared, a particularly fine example of Sharpe’s 
work. As with his American battle pictures, Trumbull planned to derive his chief 
profit from the sale of prints. 

Additional facts about the third version are to be found in Trumbull manuscripts 
belonging to Yale University and to Robert Fridenberg, New York. Writing in 1818, 
Trumbull says that he was offered 1200 guineas, which he refused. More interesting 
and perhaps more exact are his notes about his palette in the same record, where 
he writes as follows: ‘Instead of white the lights are of Jaune minerale d’Antheaume, 
rue d’Enfer a Paris. The universal shadow, Terra di Cassel. In the dark parts of the 
sky, blue black was used—and Lucas’s copal varnish was freely employed throughout. 
No white was employed in the picture—these were dangerous experiments but 
appeared to be successful when I last saw it.” 

In 1818 the picture was in the hands of Trumbull’s London banker, Samuel 
Williams, Esq., and nine years later the artist paid $720 to regain possession of it. 
He then placed it on exhibition in the Academy of the Fine Arts of New York‘ and 
devised an elaborate plan for its sale. The scheme provided that subscriptions 
should be taken for one hundred of Sharpe’s engravings of the painting at fifty 
dollars each. Each subscriber would be given a number and when the list of one 
hundred was completed the picture would be raffled off to the subscriber holding the 
lucky number. This plan was apparently never carried through, for in October, 1828, 
the Boston Athenaeum purchased the Sortie for $ 2,000. 

The two replicas of the Athenaeum’s Sortie are not mentioned in Trumbull’s 
Reminiscences, in the Athenaeum manuscript, nor in any of the Trumbull papers I 
have seen. This fact gives negative confirmation to the assumption that the replicas 
were painted in the last three years of the artist’s life, between 1840 and 1843, and 
were not mentioned in the manuscripts because they did not yet exist. They are 
vigorous in color, but uneven in drawing and badly modeled. Trumbull’s late style 
was so different from his early that it would be impossible to confuse these late 
replicas with his paintings done before 1799. Neither is, therefore, a possible original 
for Sharpe’s engraving, as has been maintained.® 


6. William Whitley, Artis/s and their Friends in 8. The late Mr. C. H. Hart believed that E, the 
England, 1700-1799, p. 110. replica belonging to Mr. Pratt, was the original for 
7. According to Dunlap (1918 ed., II, p. 49) the Sharpe’s engraving. He based his belief on the fact 
painting had been exhibited once before in New York, that the replica was accompanied by an original pen- 
in 1804, when it was shown in an exhibition of old and-ink key made by Trumbull for the engraver. 
masters brought to America by Trumbull, in a room This key is now part of the Trumbull collection, 


in the Park Theater. Yale University. 
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Fic. 6—Boston, Athenaeum: Sortie Made by. the Garrison of Gibraltar, 
by John Trumbull (Pen Drawing, X 17 


Fic. 7—Boston, Athenaeum: Sortie Made by the Garrison of Gibraltar, 
by John Trumbull (Sepia Wash Drawing, 11\," 17 "\s’’) 
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Fig. 8—Boston, Athenaeum: Head of Sir Thomas Lawrence, Study for 
the Dying Spaniard in the Sortie Made by the Garrison of Gibraltar, 
by John Trumbull (Chalk and Crayon Drawing) 


Fig. g9—Boston, Museum of Fine Arts: Sortie Made by the Garrison of 
Gibraltar, by John Trumbull (Ou Painting, 72" x 108’’) 
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TRUMBULL’S SORTIE 13 


This brief history of the Sortie shows one of West’s most distinguished pupils 
diligently seeking the solution of a difficult problem. Controlled by the complicated 
aesthetic of the time, he was laboring with theories as well as with the materials of 
his craft. In one instance, the second version, now owned by the Cincinnati Museum 
(Fig. 1), he emerges entirely victorious. 

All virtues were demanded by the historical school: draftsmanship, design, color, 
perspective, movement, moral uplift, spirit. Trumbull mastered some of the requisites, 
and even added a new virtue by his delightful technique for painting heads. These 
he created easily, lightly. What he most sought, and patiently experimented to get, 
was fine design, and that he found most elusive. 
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ASSEMBLING MARKS ON LIMOGES CHAMPLEVE 
ENAMELS AS A BASIS FOR CLASSIFICATION 


By W. FREDERICK STOHLMAN 


N the museums and private collections of Europe and America there are to 

be seen long and impressive series of champlevé enamels which for want of 

more specific knowledge are grouped under the generic term of “ Limoges.” 

There are a number of reasons why we have had to be content with such 
a general term for such a wealth of material. In the first place, the very quantity of 
the material, which should be a great help in arriving at a classification, has, on the 
contrary, been the greatest obstacle, since the collection of the photographic corpus 
has not been attempted until recently. But even with access to a fairly complete 
corpus there still remains the obstacle presented to us by a uniformity of style that 
is so characteristic of all Gothic art but which in the case of Limoges enamels is 
increased by large scale production in shops. An added difficulty resides in the fact 
that we are practically without the aid of signed and dated monuments, since only 
two artists who signed their works have told us where they lived, and objects with 
a date in the inscription are rarely found before the fourteenth century. 

A résumé of the work done by scholars in this field with an appraisal of the results 
was published by Marquet de Vasselot’ in his introductory remarks to an article on 
an important group of Limoges enamels. The article marked a step forward in this 
study for it isolated a group which was characterized by the “fond vermiculé” and 
subdivided it. Marquet de Vasselot pointed out the difficulty which he encountered 
in the process of subdivision and that the usual criteria of style, iconography, and 
color were not as helpful as one would expect. 

No further attempt has been made to classify the enamels which remain after the 
group characterized by the “fond vermiculé”’ had been separated out. The remainder 
resemble one another so much in style, iconography, and color that they are the 
despair of those who would bring order out of chaos. Thus, the failure of the accepted 
criteria lends importance to a factor which up to now has not been taken into account. 
This consists of marks cut into the backs of the copper plates which bear the enamel 
on the front. The marks are not to be found on the back of every enamel but have 
been found in sufficient quantity (83) to show that they are not there by chance. The 
design of the mark varies from a single straight line to a complicated pattern. It is 
not the purpose of this study to present a complete analysis of the entire series but 
to show how in one instance the mark on the back of an enamel is the controlling 
factor in associating it with others. 


1. J.J. Marquet de Vasselot, Les émaux limousins a fond vermiculé in Revue archéologique, 4th ser., 1905, 
vol. VI, pp. 15, 231, and 418. 
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ASSEMBLING MARKS ON LIMOGES CHAMPLEVE ENAMELS 17 


The mark in question consists of a fretted circle open at the bottom, which has been 
cut into the back of the copper with a graver (Figs. 2, 3, and 6). This mark appears 
on the back of three of the four champlevé plaques which we shall consider and 
does not appear on the fourth. One of the three plaques on which the mark appears 
is in the Metropolitan Museum (No. 17. 190. 774; Fig. 1); another is in the Plandiura 
collection (Fig. 4); and the third is in the British Museum (Fig. 5). The mark does 
not appear on the other plaque from the Metropolitan Museum, which we shall examine 
(No. 17. 190. 783; Fig. 7). 

The plan of this study naturally divides itself into two parts; first, we must be able 
to show that the mark on the back bears a relation to the style on the front, and, 


secondly, that in one case the mark on the back makes possible a sure classification . 


which on the basis of style alone would be only tentative. The demonstration of the 
first point involves a close stylistic comparison of the Metropolitan Museum plaque 
shown in Fig. 1 with the plaque from the Plandiura collection (Fig. 2). In the figure 
of Christ the following details are the same: the folds of the drapery, the ornamented 
bands at the neck and down the front of the undergarment, the ornamented bands 
at both knees, the horizontal band on the left leg, the reticulated pattern which marks 
the lining of the outer garment on the right forearm and at the waist. In the field of 
the mandorla the following similarities are also significant; the reversed Alpha and 
Omega; the placing of the rosettes in the field, some enameled, some spared; the 
design of the vault of heaven on which Christ is seated, and the footstool. The border 
of the mandorla is the same on both plaques. When we come to the spandrels the 
similarities continue. In the figure of the symbol of St. Matthew the following details 
are the same: the way the book is held, the position of the decorated bands on the 
shoulder and on the hip, the way the left foot encroaches on the field of the mandorla. 
In the symbol of St. John appear the following similarities: the reticulated body, the 
design of the wings, the interior lines of the leg. In the symbol of St. Mark we observe 
a complete accord even in such minute details as the collar on the neck. In the symbol 
of St. Luke the agreement is again complete. The spared part of the outer border 
and the vault of heaven are in both plaques decorated with a rinceau composed of 
dots. The conclusion to be drawn from such complete agreement between two plaques, 
extending as it does down to the minutest detail, can only be that they were made 
in the same workshop and perhaps even by the same hand. It is, then, not surprising 
to find them both bearing the same mark on the back (Figs. 2 and 3). 

The second point, that the mark on the back of an enamel can be the determining 
factor in assigning it to a group, involves a doubie comparison. Both the British 
Museum plaque (Fig. 5) and the second plaque from the Metropolitan Museum (Fig. 7) 
must be compared with the two plaques which we have just analyzed. This will 
bring out their resemblances as well as their differences and will show how difficult 
it is to associate Limoges enamels on the single basis of style. The British Museum 
enamel exhibits some striking resemblances to the first Metropolitan plaque and that 
in the Plandiura collection. These are as follows: the reversed Alpha and Omega, 
the position of the book in the hands of the symbol of St. Matthew, the drawing 
of the symbols of St. John, St. Mark, and St. Luke, and certain details of drapery 
on the figure of Christ. But there are also certain differences which would make 
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us hesitate in the absence of other corroborative evidence to assign the British Museum 
enamel to this group. These differences are; the decorated band at the neck of Christ, 
the absence of the band of decoration on the lower border of the outer garment of 
Christ, the footstool, the fact that the Alpha and Omega though reversed are done with 
the point instead of being spared, the fluid character of the drawing of the wings of 
the symbols of the evangelists, and the absence of the inner enameled border of the 
mandorla. 

Whereas the British Museum enamel when compared with the original group 
showed a preponderance of agreement, the second Metropolitan Museum plaque 
(Fig. 7) inclines on the side of the differences. They are as follows: the properly placed 
Alpha and Omega, the position of the right hand of Christ, the cushion on which 
Christ sits, the symbol of St. Matthew with the book in one hand, the additional band 
on the mandorla, and the lack of an enameled border for the plaque as a whole. 
In certain features, however, it is related to the group: for instance, in the ornamented 
band at the neck and down the front of the undergarment of Christ, in the strip of 
ornament on His right knee, and in the band of ornament on His left leg. 

From this purely stylistic analysis it would be difficult to say whether both of these 
plaques should be included in the group or only one. If only one is to be included 
there can be no question but that it would be the British Museum enamel as it shows 
the greater resemblance to the group. But from the stylistic analysis it would be 
difficult to say just where the line should be drawn which would include the British 
Museum enamel ond exclude the second Metropolitan Museum plaque. This question 
is answered in no uncertain terms when we look on the back, for the British Museum 
enamel bears the same mark as the group, whereas the Metropolitan plaque is marked 
in another way. Thus, the marks on the back become the determining factor in the 
classification of one series of Limoges champlevé enamels. 

What these marks mean and why they were put there are questions for which at 
present we have no definite answer. The most probable explanation is that they 
served as guides in the assembling of the book-covers of which these plaques were 
only the central parts.” But the fact that the workman or workshop that produced 
the three plaques we have been discussing was consistent in the use of the circle to 
mark the Majestas Domini plaque gives to that mark a significance close to that of 
a signature. 


2. Une plague de reliure limousine, in Monuments et mémoires (Piot), 1932, vol. XXXII, pp. 107-118. 
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hic. 1—Lthaca, N. Y., Cornell University: Drawings by Antonio San 
Gallo of the Circular Temple Shown in Fig. 3 | 
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A LEAF FROM THE NOTE-BOOK 
OF ANTONIO SAN GALLO THE YOUNGER 


By ALBERT C. PHELPS 


N the collections of The College of Architecture of, Cornell University is a 

leaf from a note-book with drawings on both sides (Figs. 1 and 2) by the 

great sixteenth century Italian architect, Antonio San Gallo the Younger. 

The sheet, which measures eleven and one-half by seventeen inches, was 
presented to the college by Dr. Raymond S. Stites, who purchased it from an art 
dealer in Vienna shortly after the Great War. 

Identification of the drawings is based on a careful comparison with drawings 
by the same artist in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence, and with numerous drawings whose 
authorship is beyond question, published in Geymueller’s Les projets primitifs pour la 
Basiligue de Saint-Pierre de Rome. Allowing for differences in the quality of the paper 
and of the pens employed, the chirography—especially the forms of the figures—is 
unmistakable. The quality of the line is the same and the individuality of the artist, 
shown elsewhere, is revealed. 

The principal drawings comprise a plan, a half-elevation, and a half-section of 
the beautiful little circular temple that stands near where the Cloaca Maxima empties 
into the Tiber at Rome.’ On the other side of the sheet are sections of the lower 
portion of the wall, of the architraves of the windows and the door, of the paneling 
of the pteroma ceiling and of the base of a column. The drawings are carefully 
executed to scale, and minor, as well as major, dimensions are clearly indicated by 
figures. 

The inscription connected with the elevation and section refers beyond doubt to 
the temple cited. It runs as follows, ‘‘ questo tempio e apreso ponte quatro capi per 
andare a palacio.” The reference is to the oldest existing bridge in Rome—also 
known as Ponte Fabrico—built in 62 B. C. and decorated with four-headed herms on 
the balustrades. The palace mentioned is the House of Crescentius, commonly called 


1. The temple is one of the most charming of The name of the deity to whom the temple was 
classic Roman structures. Of the circular peripteral dedicated is not known but it was certainly not Vesta, 
type, its cella is about thirty feet in diameter. Its by which title it is frequently designated. Converted 
door is towards the east and is flanked by windows. into a church in the twelfth century, it was at first 
From a marble stylobate rise nineteen of the original known as Sancti Stephani Rotundi; in the sixteenth 
twenty slender, well-proportioned Corinthian peristyle century as Santo Stefano Carrozze; and in the eigh- 
columns of Parian marble. The shafts are about teenth century and until its recent restoration as 
twenty-six feet high and the capitals resemble those Santa Maria del Sole. The last designation has found 
of the time of Sulla. Recent authorities, however, favor with a number of recent students of the question 
consider that they belong to the time of Septimius who assume the pagan shrine was dedicated to Sol, who 
Severus and suggest that what we see is a recon- had a temple in the Circus Maximus, but Mrs. Strong 
struction over an old core of tufa, now concealed by says (Art in Ancient Rome, I, p. 49): ‘‘The point 
a casing of eight or ten marble steps. must remain uncertain through lack of satisfactory 

evidence.” 
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the Casa di Rienzi or Casa di Pilato, a very large building, probably of the eleventh 
century, that was intended to command the bridge. 

Just when these drawings of the temple were made would be interesting to know. 
Several considerations would lead one to believe they were youthful works or at least 
made before the great artist had attained full maturity. While the draftsmanship 
reveals assurance and a precision rare in the architectural drawings of his predecessors, 
and the forms are depicted as a result of careful observation, what can one infer from 
the conjectural restoration of the dome, two feet in thickness and with no abutment 
or evident tie above the spring line? Antonio became a master of construction, as 
evidenced by the stability of his numerous palaces and defensive works and by 
feats of ingenuity such as his St. Patrick’s well at Orvieto and his alterations on the 
church of the Madonna at Loreto. Of course, it is possible a dome of some twenty-five 
feet in span might have been erected as shown, but it seems more likely that the 
young artist was enamored of the beauty of the internal form rather than concerned 
with structural details or the exact appearance of the upper part of the exterior. 

Another discrepancy that is hard to account for is the erroneous indication of 
the jointing of the external masonry of the wall. The courses of finely-cut marble in 
the building, as shown in a recent photograph (Fig. 3), do not correspond at all to 
those indicated in the drawing. 

Vasari says: “ Antonio showed such judgment, quickness and diligence, that 
in 1512 Bramante gave him charge of the corridor leading to the moat of the Castle 
of St. Angelo.”’ I would assume that these drawings were made at about this time or 
perhaps slightly earlier—possibly about 1510. It may be that they were prepared asa 
part of the archaeological survey of Rome and vicinity that was instituted by Pope 
Leo X in 1515 and of which Raphael was nominally the head. At whatever time 
they were made, they are an important document illustrating the enthusiasm and 
veneration for the antique that was soon to give place to the greedy acquisitiveness 
which led to the destruction of many priceless works. 

In pl. 34 of his Les projets primitifs pour la Basiligue de Rome Geymueller gives 
reproductions of drawings for parts of St. Peter’s where apparently San Gallo has 
utilized the order of the little temple he had so carefully drawn, probably many 
years before. There is evidence of adaptation and adjustment, to be expected from 
so gifted an artist, but the resemblance is unmistakable. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, in his Architectural Drawing and Draughtsmen, declares 
that the San Galli, Bramante, and his pupils—including the younger San Gallo and 
Peruzzi—were the founders of architectural drawing and that their drawings, as 
compared with the work of later draftsmen, have an almost archaic purity of line. 
It is certain that they are not only archaeologically illuminating, but admirable and 
stimulating works. 
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RUNGE AND CAROVE: 
AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT OF 
THE ROMANTIK 


By J. B. C. GRUNDY 


N July, 1830, the Brdnner Verlag in Frankfurt am Main brought out a little 

book which, though hitherto unnoticed, may prove of interest to students and 

other lovers of the art of the Romantik. The cover of Friedrich Wilhelm 

Carové’s Moosblithen zum Christgeschenk' is scarcely as large as a postcard 
and the book has considerably less than three hundred pages; neither its binding 
nor its contents—a collection of five brief Erzahlungen and thirty-two sonnets and 
other short poems—is at all remarkable for literary quality. The only significant 
thing about the little volume, indeed, is that it contains five engravings by F. Becker, 
of Darmstadt, after Runge’s drawings to Tieck’s Minnelieder aus dem schwiébischen 
Zeitalter. 

The reputation of Philipp Otto Runge, who is now counted among the mainsprings 
of artistic romanticism in Germany, was established during his lifetime by the esteem 
of such representative figures as Henrik Steffens, Clemens Brentano, the Schlegels, 
and Goethe, but suffered a sudden eclipse at his premature death in 1810. After the 
appreciative notices which marked this event—notably those of Gérres and of Goethe 
(‘Ich glaubte das Talent.... mit Liebe penetrirt und seinen Kunstwerth geschatzt zu 
haben ’’)—only one or two isolated and not particularly influential essays served to 
recall the artist who had, a decade or two earlier, been recognized as in some ways 
a leader of the Frihromantik. Daniel Runge’s edition of his dead brother’s /znter- 
lassene Schriften in 1840, an article in Nagler’s Azmnstlerlexicon five years later, and 
a few memoirs by friends were almost the only other published references to the 
creator of the Zageszeiten, the cycle of decorations through which Runge was chiefly 
known to his contemporaries,” until the very end of the last century. In these 
circumstances it is peculiarly illuminating that a man like Carové, lawyer and 


economist rather than connoisseur, should have considered Rung’s drawings suitable 


for his little Christmas book for children, and that in his preface he should have 
referred to the artist whom he had chosen as “der unsterbliche Runge.” 

Friedrich Wilhelm Carové was born in Koblenz in 1789, of Catholic parents. He 
was sent to the University of Heidelberg, where he read law; in 1817 he became 


1. Moosbliithen zum Christgeschenk, von Friedrich 2. E. g. Arnim, Brentano, W. Tischbein. Goethe 
Wilhelm Carové, Verlag H. L. Brénner, Frankfurt contemplated at one time a small exhibition of the 
am Main, 1830. 266 pp. 14 X 8.5 cm. Tageszeiten and others of Runge’s works in his house 


on the Frauenplan. 
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Conseiller-Auditeur at Trier, and later Octroi-Controleur in Zutphen and other places. 
In 1819 he settled in Breslau with the intention of becoming a teacher in the University, 
but in the following year he relinquished this idea, and from this time on devoted 
himself almost exclusively to writing. His pamphlets and other works are sufficient 
indication of his political interests; in 1817 he brought out a Ver/fassungs-entwurf 
Stir eine allgemeine Burschensschaft zu Heidelberg; a few years later he writes on the 
burning topic of the hour— Ueber die Ermordung Kotzebues. In 1831 he follows up 
his consideration of Religion und Philosophie in Frankreich (1827) with a work on 
St. Simonism; in 1840 he again identifies himself with the problem of the day by his 
Souveranitat der deutschen Nation und Competenz threr constituierenden Verzammlung. 
Other books treat of the emancipation of the Jews, celibacy and the ‘Roman Catholic 
Church, the relationship of Catholicism to Christianity as a whole, and kindred 
subjects. For a moment only does he brush the frontiers of art with his “ Skzzen 
zur Kunst und Culturgeschichte, and it is significant that the date of this somewhat 
ponderous work, 1830, should coincide with the publication of the A/oosblithen. 

The Moosblithen itself is, as has already been suggested, an assembly of simple 
tales and poems designed as a Christmastide gift for children. One of these little 
stories, the Kznderleben, oder das Mahrchen ohne Ende, is perhaps better known than 
any other of Carové’s work; at the beginning of the present century it enjoyed an 
especial vogue in England, where between 1899 and 1912 there appeared no less 
than three editions of Zhe Story Without an End. The translation was in each 
case the work of Sarah Austin, and each of the three issues contained illustrations, 
those of the last one being by Frank C. Papé. No one who has been able to compare 
the work of the different illustrators, however, will remain long in doubt as to which 
is the fittest to its task: the typically Romantic K7zndermdrchen is without question 
best seen in the company of Runge’s typically Romantic drawings. 

But the Moosblithen as a whole must not thus be curtly dismissed as accessory: 
they have intrinsic merit, in a humble way, as a minor document of their period. 
Ein Tag auf dem Stadtthurm zu Andernach, purporting to be written by an English 
visitor, contains an appreciation of the splendors of the Rhine and conversation with 
a picturesque old 7hzrmer, in both of which eminently Romantic motifs may be 
discerned ; and the following lament of the supposed tourist is in its way the summary 
of a period : 


Da musz man froh seyn, wenn man auch nur zehn Minuten vor dem Strasburger Miinster 
und vor Géthe, und fiinf vor dem Papst und dem Rheinfall zu Schaafhausen gestanden 
hat. Bald aber wird es nicht mehr genug seyn, den Kéllner Dom und den heil. Christoph 
in Miinchen, und das jiingste Gericht in Rom gesehen zu haben, vom Pariser Koth, vom 
Berliner Sand, und vom Wiener Staub sprechen zu k6énnen, und Stammbuchblatter von 
Walter Scott, von Viktor Hugo und Thorwaldsen zu besitzen;—in einer amerikanischen 
Urwald und bis zu einer Oase im sandigen Arabien musz man durchgedrungen seyn.... 
und wer nicht Bolivar und Mina und Miaulis, und dazu noch ein halb Dutzend abgedankter 
K6nige und den Pascha von Egypten—im Stammbuch hat, der hat Nichts, 


The two sonnets on Das Domébild zu Kolln am Rhein are, again, eloquent of the 


atmosphere of the day—perhaps even suggestive of Wackenroder’s Kumnstliebender 
Klosterbruder, of thirty years before: 
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Man sieht ein wundersiiszes Altarbild 
In Kdéllens hocherhabnem Dome hangen.... 
....Die Jungfrau knie’t, von Himmelsglanz umfangen 


Kinderleben, above all, could scarcely have been written at any other period of 
German culture; the sweet notes of its description of nature are a clear echo of the 
bold tones of Tieck and the more wayward cadences of Runge. The flower symbolism 
takes us back directly to Tieck’s Oktavian or Sternbald, to Runge’s TJageszetten. 
The rose is the emblem of human love: ‘‘ Die Rose mit ihren vollen Wangen lachelte 
und griiszte das Kind am heitersten; darum ging es zu ihr und kiiszte sie auf den 
duftenden Mund.” The tulip is the divine essence of color: ‘die Tulpen sprachen 
ihre Liebe aus in farbigen Blicken....”” The blue larkspur is endowed with almost 
those very emblematic attributes which Tieck was, in later life, to discountenance 
in Runge.® Another characteristic, also reminiscent of the prose of Tieck and Runge, 
is the metaphorical use of precious stones, and particularly of the ruby, as the 
concentration of color: * “jede (rothe Beere) wollte zuerst von ihrem Herrn genossen 
seyn, vielleicht in der Hoffnung, zum Rubine im Himmelsgarten zu werden.’’ Add 
the “‘sanftes Licht” (typically enough, a golden light) of the moon, the child’s 
‘‘Ahndung von seinen unbekannten Eltern,”’ the notes of the nightingale, and you 
may complete the picture. Of the last, indeed, Carové writes: ‘‘....man nicht wuszte, 
waren die Téne der Nachtigall fllegende Maiblumen, oder die Maiblumen sichtbare, 
als Tropfen herabgethaute, Nachtigallténe,” a passage which might well be compared 
with Tieck’s “ Nachtigallen wurden wach.... und blieben immer im Takt mit der 
Musik der Mondscheins;”®° and with Runge’s deliberate endeavor in his study of the 
Lehrstunde der Nachtigall to entice the elusive notes of what Hans Sachs terms 
the “wunigliche” bird into color, just as Tieck transmutes them into the music of 
light and Carové interprets them in flowers. | 

It has already been mentioned that the accompanying illustrations were engraved 
for Carové’s book after drawings which Runge made for Tieck’s Winnelieder, of 1803. 
I have not been fortunate enough to obtain, either in England or Germany, a copy 
of this exceedingly rare production and have been obliged to rely, for the purposes 
of comparison, upon the beautiful (and limited) Hamburg edition of Tieck’s collection.® 

The circumstances in which Runge assisted Tieck in one of the most notable 
collaborations of the /rahromantik are too well known to require detailed repetition. 
Tieck was already a writer of repute when the young art student walked into Dresden 
in the autumn of 1801; before Christmas the two had exchanged several visits, and 
the elder man had been struck by what he saw of Runge’s work. The friendship 


3. Moosbliithen, p. 37. ‘als der blaue Rittersporn 
ihm zurief, ob es denn gar nichts mehr auf seinen 
alten treuen Freund halte; der bleibe blau einmal 
wie das andremal, and wenn er einmal todt ware, 
werde er es doch noch immer mit blauen Augen 
ansehen.”’ Cf. L. Tieck, Hine Sommerreise, 1853, 
pp. 18 f.: ‘*Der bittre Saft deraus der Aloe trieft, 
die Rittersporn, die im Deutschen durch Zufall so 


heiszen, kénnen nicht im Bilde an sich Leiden, Reue, 
oder Tapferkeit und Mut andeuten.”’ 

4. Cf. W. Steinert: Lud. Tieck u. das Farbenem- 
pfinden der romantischen Dichtung, Dortmund, 1910, 
pp. 33 ff. 

5. Franz Sternbald, Berlin, 1798, I, pp. 170 ff. 

6. Ludewig Tieck, Minnelieder aus dem schwébi- 
schen Zeitalter (Mit Bildern), Hamburg, 1918. 
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ripened quickly: Runge offered himself as Wethnachtsmeister to Tieck’s household; 
they read Danish literature together; and their discussion of the burning question of 
the moment, Goethe’s Propylien and the auxiliary Azlderkonkurrenzen, resulted in 
Runge’s oft-quoted denunciation of the ““Schnickschnack in Weimar.” But the intimacy 
was not without its practical side; towards the end of 1802 the two men planned a 
play, for which Runge was to provide the decorations; whilst a few months later 
Tieck offered to compose a poetical supplement to Runge’s cycle of the Zageszetten. 
At about the same time Tieck read to his companion various ‘‘alte deutsche 
Heldengedichte”—for which Runge subsequently both drew and planned some 
illustrations—and, a little later, the beginnings of his Mzdelungenlied, each of which 
Runge appreciated for the characteristic reason that ‘‘die reine Musik darin zu finden 
ist.” It is in March, 1803, that Runge reports to his brother Daniel that Tieck’s 
“‘divine’’ Minnelieder are ready for the press, and that he is to draw vignettes to 
accompany them; “Ich werde ihm einige Vignetten dazu zeichnen.” 
They must have been executed very shortly afterwards. 

Several variations distinguish the plates made by the Berlin engraver, Friedrich 
.Kébike, for Tieck’s book and those cut by Becker, of Darmstadt, for Carové’s 
Moosblithen and illustrated here. Though approximately of the same size, the latter 
are not true vignettes; moreover, they are each given a full page, a border, and in 
many cases a background, features which do not exist in the earlier reproductions. 
Becker’s work is, in the main, far less delicate than that of his predecessor: the subtle 
delicacy of Runge’s flowers and clouds is often rendered harshly, and many of the 
details at the edges are carelessly interpreted. Thus Runge’s title-page drawing, which 
is printed towards the end of the MZoosblithen (Fig. 1), is largely shorn of its garland 
of flowers; and, in particular, the large, full roses which Runge places at the bottom 
of his vignette, in the act of a symbolical embrace, are portrayed back-to-back by 
Becker. Figs. 2 and 3, which formed a pair and came immediately before Tieck’s 
Vorrede, are separated by fifty pages; in the former the number of stars has been 
reduced, and in the latter the size of the sacred letters is considerably diminished, the 
drapery is poorly done, and the faces of the child angels are definitely clumsy. In 
Fig. 4, which was placed at the head of Tieck’s first Zzed, that of Kayser Heinrich 
(and of which an indifferent reproduction was included in a modern book on Romantic 
art"), the large broken plant on the right has been entirely falsified by Becker. Similar 
subordinate discrepancies are to be noted in the remaining illustration (Fig. 5). The 
title-page figure in Carové’s volume, which does not demand discussion here, is also 
that of a child, very much in the manner of Runge, and after the early seventeenth 
century Netherlandish engraver Joannes Valdor. 

It would be foolish to exaggerate in any way the import of Carove’s little book, 
of. which much of both text and plates had already appeared in print before 1830. 
Nor is it intended to suggest that Becker’s work makes a significant contribution 
to the fixing of Runge’s place as an artist. Even the rarity of the Mvosblithen® 


7. L. Brieger, Die romantische Malerei, Berlin, 8. Three important German libraries where I have 
1926, p. 57- applied have no copy of the work. The British 
Museum possesses one specimen. 
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scarcely justifies in itself their discussion at any length. Yet the apparently remote 
may have its illumination for our own time, and Carové’s Christmas book may perhaps 
be deemed to cast its own modest light upon the undercurrents of a bygone period. 
The matter may be left with the hope that those who do not disdain such graceful 
trivialities will find themselves in sympathy with the spirit of Carové’s own preface: 
“Sind es auch nur Moosblithen, die hier dargebothen werden,—der sinnige 
Blumenfreund erkennt auch in Flechten und Moosen das Streben nach Licht....” 
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HOGARTH AND FIELDING AS SOCIAL CRITICS 


By RICHARD M. BAUM 


N 1731 Henry Fielding asked William Hogarth to supply a frontispiece for 

his edition of Zom 7humé. This first, casual acquaintance of the satirists led 

to further relationships until there became established a warm friendship. The 

engraving which Hogarth executed (Fig. 2) represented the scene in which 
Huncamunca, approaching Glumdalca, holds the candle up to the latter’s face in 
order that Tom Thumb, standing nearby, may see its ugliness contrasted with the 
handsome features of Huncamunca. It was a satire leveled against Dryden, who had 
introduced a scene in his A// for Love in which Octavia attempted to read in Cleo- 
patra’s face those charms which had ruined Mark Antony. Thus were united two 
masterly weapons for satire, the pen and the burin. 

The similarity in social sentiment of writer and artist affords an adequate 
explanation of the basis for their intimacy. Each came from a bourgeois family of 
conservative outlook. Neither had any patience with the wasteful expenditures of the 
nobility, debauched by their imitation of foreign customs. Each was appalled by 
the excesses of the poor through their over-indulgence in hard liquor. Each was 
thoroughly anti-papist, identifying the Roman church with all the intrigues hostile to 
the political welfare of their country. Both heartily despised the quack doctors who 
thrived upon the gullibility of their over-credulous patients. Yet in spite of the fact 
that Fielding’s aim was almost always social satire whether the medium was play, 
novel, or essay, and although he could portray the unheroic or seamy side of human 
nature, he never became so bitter or so sharp as Hogarth or Swift. As Mr. Wilbur 
L. Cross points out in 7he History of Henry Fielding,’ he had the saving grace of 
humor which mellowed his attacks and brought further strength to his humanitarian 
interests, in which respect he has been compared with the great Spaniard Cervantes. 
In this connection Cross writes,” ‘‘ he did not believe he could convert the wicked but 
he hoped that he could contribute to the correction of manners by laughing men out 
of ‘their favorite follies and vices.’ He was at once too genial and too judicious to 
be a complete satirist of the usual type.” 

A comparison of the technique employed by each in the treatment of a common 
theme, such as the quack physician, brings out the truth of the above generalizations. 

Gravity, a cane head, and a periwig were the distinguishing characteristics of the 
eighteenth century practitioner. That these were the only accomplishments of the quack 
was noted by Hogarth in the print of The Consultation of Physicians, or The Arms 
of the Undertaker’s Company, engraved in 1736 (Fig. 3). The figure on the right 
in the top row has been identified as a Dr. Ward, generally known as “Spot” Ward 


1. Yale Univ. Press, 1918. a. Op. ofé., Ul, p. 27. 
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Fic. 1— Gin Lane, Designed by Hogarth 
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frontispiece for Fielding’s 
Tom Thumb, Designed by Hogarth 


Fic. 3— Zhe Company of Undertakers, 
Designed by Hogarth 
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Fig. 5— Plate V of the Harlot’s Progress, Painted and Engraved by Hogarth 
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because his left cheek was marked with a peculiar claret color. We are told ® that 
this gentleman was of a respectable family and that, although not highly educated, he 
possessed talents superior to those of his coadjutors, Chevalier Taylor the oculist, 
and Mrs. Mapp the bone-setter. But Dr. Ward was renowned for a pill said to have 
killed as many as it cured. His nickname may also have arisen from the fact that his 
remedies were supposed to go directly to the spot which they were intended to hit. 
Some five years earlier (1731), Hogarth had introduced this worthy into his Plate V 
of The Harlot’s Progress, in which the harlot expires while the doctors are still 
disputing the cause and cure of her disease (Fig. 5). Dr. Ward is here shown in 
consultation with Dr. Misaubin, the celebrated French quack concerning whose 
reputation we shall have more to say. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
latter also appears in Plate V of Hogarth’s Marriage a la Mode (1745). 

One is somewhat surprised to discover that in February of 1758 Fielding himself 
went to Dr. Ward seeking relief from his dropsy. The value of his treatment must 
have been slight, but it is to be presumed that any offer or hope of cure would have 
impelled the sufferer hence, regardless of the physician’s unsavory repute, of which 
Fielding must have then had more than an inkling. Many years earlier, in 1732, 
Fielding had used Moliére’s comedy Le Médecin malgré tui as the basis for his farce 
entitled Zhe Mock Doctor or The Dumb Lady Cured. 

Fielding’s farce, however, was English in both its setting and its sentiment. 
The dramatist was undoubtedly thinking of Dr. John Misaubin when he drew his 
principal character. This Dr. Misaubin was a French physician living in St. Martin’s 
Lane, London. Although he held a license to practice from the London College of 
Physicians, he was generally considered a quack. With mock gravity, Fielding 
dedicated his play to the doctor, whom he recommended to the London public as an 
example of the true physician. Seventeen years later (1749), in Zom Jones, Fielding 
slyly wrote: “‘The learned Dr. Misaubin used to say, that the proper direction to 
him was, To Dr. Misaubin, zz the World ; intimating that there were few people in it 
to whom his great reputation was not known.” As we have shown, Hogarth immor- 
talized the Frenchman in the fifth plate of The Harlot’s Progress and also in Plate V 
of Marriage a la Mode, where Misaubin is unmistakably represented. According to 
J. T. Smith,‘ the room in this engraving was copied from the interior of 96 St. Martin’s 
Lane, once said to have been the residence of Misaubin. 

Turning again to Zom Jones, we find that Fielding had not allowed an opportunity 
to pass to ridicule the Frenchman. After commenting upon the desirability of treating 
an illness in its early stages, the novelist wrote: ‘‘ Agreeable to these observations, 
was, I remember, the complaint of the great Dr. Misaubin, who used very pathetically 
to lament applications which were made to his skill; saying, ‘ Bygar, me believe my 
pation take me for de undertaker: for dey never send for me till de phisicion have 
kill dem’.”° From the same source we find the following choice simile : “‘ His mouth 
was now as effectually stopt, as that of a quack must be, if, in the midst of a decla- 


3. J. Trusler, The Works of Hogarth with a Des- 4. Nollekins and his Times, London, 1828, II, 
cription and a Comment on their Moral Tendency, pp. 226-7. 
London, 1833, p. 602. 5. Zom Jones, Thomas, London, 1785 (Ist ed. 1748), 


I, p. 306. 
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mation on the great virtues of his pills and powders, the corpse of one of his martyrs 
should be brought forth and deposited upon the stage, as a testimony of his skill.” ® 
In another passage, where he had invoked the goddess Pecuniary Prosperity, Fielding 
declared, “instructed by thee, some books, like Quacks, impose on the world by 
promising wonders,...” 

Did Hogarth’s representation of the quacks in The Harlot’s Progress influence 
Fielding? After a survey of this engraving, let us turn to Zom Jones. The two 
physicians are heatedly arguing the cause of Captain Blifil’s demise. ‘ These two 
doctors, whom, to avoid any malicious applications, we shall distinguish by the names 
of Dr. Y. and Dr. Z., having felt his pulse; to wit, Dr. Y. his right arm, and Dr. Z. his 
left, both agreed that he was absolutely dead; but as to the distemper or cause of 
his death, they differed; Dr. Y. holding that he died of an Apoplexy, and Dr. Z. of 
an Epilepsy. Hence arose a dispute between the learned men, in which each delivered 
the reasons of their several opinions. These were of such equal force, that they served 
both to confirm either Doctor in his own sentiments, and made not the least impression 
on his adversary.”’® 

Hogarth and Fielding held similar points of view toward parsimony. Hogarth 
expressed his scorn for the miser in the first plate of The Rake’s Progress (1735). 
Two years earlier Fielding had translated and adapted Several Comedies of Moliére, 
published by John Watts in 1734. Zhe Miser was first performed February 17, 1733. 
Again Hogarth was asked to lend his talent in furnishing a frontispiece. A copy of 
the original drawing for Moliére’s Z’Avare appears in Samuel Ireland’s Graphic 
Illustrations of Hogarth The engraver chose to represent the moment in which the 
miser, seeing two candles lit, snuffs one of them. Ireland points out that “there is 
something so strikingly characteristic in this minute delineation of avarice, that it 
could not fail of producing an effect in its dramatic representation.” In Fielding’s 
comedy, Lovegold the miser is so mean that he is caught one night stealing oats 
from his own horses. And he would hang himself to evade paying ten thousand 
pounds to which he became liable through his breach of a marriage contract. 
Fielding also describes a man in Zom Jones who comforted himself on his deathbed 
by carrying a crafty and advantageous bargain with regard to his funeral expense 
with the undertaker who had married his only child! 

Politically, we find artist and writer ex rapport. Fielding, in his determination to 
laugh his countrymen out of their political follies, began Zhe Jacobite’s Journal on 
December 5, 1747. This publication purported to be a vehicle for Jacobite propa- 

ganda, whereas it was really a powerful weapon for satire, since Fielding, under the 
cover of anonymity, wrote the most ridiculous letters, using Jacobite names as a 
protective screen. Soon the author’s identity was disclosed, but this did not daunt 
him. Hogarth agreed to draw a frontispiece for him, doubtless receiving several 
hints or suggestions from the writer. A woodcut (Fig. 4) was made from the drawing. 
Two Jacobites, a man and a woman, in plaids, are seen riding on an ass. The man, 
sitting astride in front, raises his Highland cap with one hand while in his other he 


6. Jbdid., III, p. 184. 8. Jbid., I, p. 116. 
7. dbid., Ill, p. 250. 9. Vol. II, 1799. 
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holdsacup. ‘‘Huzza” he shouts. The woman faces outward, holds a French sword 
in one hand, and uses her other hand to support herself upon the beast’s rump. 
Leading the ass by a rope over which there is flung a copy of Zhe London Evening 


Post, one sees a sly-faced Jesuit in the garb of a barefooted friar. The beast placidly - 


munches the Post. A copy of Harrington’s Oceana, the cover of which is decorated 
with fleurs-de-lis, is fastened to his tail. In the background is the city of London. 

To one familiar with political events at this time, the symbolism is apparent. The 
floral emblem is a dig at the French, as is the Jesuit, since the Catholic Stuart Pretender 
was believed at this time to be carrying on intrigues with the French in order to 
gain the English throne. The copy of Oceana was a hit at those Republicans who, 
while hoping to rid England of its kings, preferred the Stuarts to the House of 
Hanover. The Jesuit stands for the Roman church, which might do all in its power 
to instigate a dislike for the reigning house of Hanover. It is unsettled as to whether 
or not Hogarth had a definite person in mind when he drew the Highland woman. 
It would seem improbable inasmuch as the features are so vaguely delineated that 
one questions her existence in the flesh. Perhaps she was intended to symbolize the 
mistress of the Pretender. Could it be possible that the woodcut failed to strike 
fire? Fielding withdrew the block after the twelfth number of the Journa/. Allowing 
for the fact that the block was somewhat worn, did Fielding really have his tongue in 
his cheek when he wrote that there were so many gross and absurd misconceptions 
concerning it that he could no longer bear the denseness of the public? 

Only two years later (1749) Hogarth displayed his antipathy toward the French in 
his engraving of The Gate of Calais (Fig. 6). In the execution of this engraving, 
which was copied from his painting of the same subject, Hogarth was assisted by one 
C. Mosley. The title and the inscription “‘O the Roast Beef of Old England” give 
the key to the scene. At the French seaport there has just arrived a fine quarter of 
English beef. A group of French women wearing small crosses, are represented in 
the foreground to the left. These worshipfully contemplate a disgustingly flat fish. 
Opposite them is a miserable figure dressed in material suspiciously resembling a 
Scotch plaid! A fat Jesuit lovingly examines the fresh meat, his well fed appearance 
attesting his connoisseurship in such matters. Asa contrast one sees representatives 
of France’s army and navy—weak specimens of humanity, indeed, due to their entirely 
unsubstantial fare, as their thin, pinched faces suggest. To the rear of the sentry, 
Hogarth has represented himself busily sketching the figures. It will be recalled that 
Hogarth was arrested for sketching the fortifications at Calais according to the charges 
made against him by the French. This plate was an ample revenge for him! The 
gate before the town bears upon its upper portion emblems of French royalty, and, 
above these, a cross as the central emblem may be seen. Within the town are several 
figures prostrating themselves before a cross carried by a priest. The repeated cross 
is unequivocal in meaning; to Hogarth it meant the constant intermingling of the 
Roman religion with politics and its (to him) idolatrous acceptance by the masses. 
Knowing, as we do, that intrigues simply seethed back and forth across the Channel 
concerning the Pretender, we can better understand how, in Hogarth’s mind, the fact 
that a Stuart was a Catholic was sufficient to assure his assistance by Rome in 
regaining his lost heritage. 
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The same intense nationalism is revealed some seven years later (1756) in the 
etching entitled France (Fig. 7). Here the Jesuit priest in the foreground tests the 
cutting edge of a vicious battle-axe. Among his possessions piled upon the rough- 
shapen sled, are the instruments of torture of the Inquisition. The statuette of 
St. Anthony in its iconolatry suggests the Jesuit order. One also sees a plan for the 
establishment in London of a monastery of the iniquitous Black Friars. Emphasis 
is again placed upon the meager aspects of the French soldiers and their run-down 
physical condition. But the supreme gesture of contempt for French taste is the 
French soldier joyously roasting four plump frogs, spitted upon his sword. So sharp 
is the satire that it becomes almost ludicrous. The inscribed verses read: 


With lanthern jaws, and croaking Gut, 
See how the half-starv’d Frenchmen Strut; 
And call us English Dogs! 


But soon we’ll teach these bragging Foes, 
That Beef & Beer give heavier Blows, 


Than Soup & Roasted Frogs. 


The Priests inflam’d with righteous hopes, 
Prepare their Axes, Wheels & Ropes, 
To bend the Stiff neckt Sinner: 


But should they sink in coming over 
Old Nick may fish ’twixt France & Dover 
And catch a glorious Dinner! 


We need not search far to discover a kindred nationalism in Fielding. In Zom 
Jones one comes upon references to the Jacobites and the invasion together with the 
struggles against the home forces under Cumberland. At the outset of his attachment 
to Jones, Partridge is at heart a Jacobite and for a long while anticipates that his 
master will join the rebel army. Partridge tells his master that a popish priest told 
him that there would be no battle, that the invasion would be peaceful. To this 
Jones replies (and here one listens to Fielding): ‘‘A popish priest, I have heard, is 
not always to be believed when he speaks in behalf of his religion.”’ ® “ Yes,” answers 
Partridge, “‘but so far from speaking in behalf of his religion, he assured me the 
Catholics did not expect to be any gainers by the change; for that Prince Charles 
was as good a protestant as any in England, and that nothing but regard to the right 
made him and the rest of the popish party to be Jacobites.” "' Fielding also manages 
to have Sophia, in the course of her journey, mistaken for Jenny Cameron. Again, 
on one of the several occasions during which Mrs. Weston makes a treaty with her 
choleric brother, the Squire, she concludes by saying that she expects him to keep 
his leagues like the French, until interest calls upon him to break them. And the 
Old Man of the Hill, in relating his travels to Jones, enters upon the following 
observations: ‘“ But of all the people I ever saw, Heaven defend me from the French. 
With their damned prate and civilities, and doing the honor of their nation to 
strangers (as they are pleased to call it) but indeed setting forth their own vanity; 


10. Tom Jones, Il, p. 251. 11. 
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they are so troublesome; that I had infinitely rather pass my life with the Hottentots, 
than set my foot in Paris again. They are a nasty people but their nastiness is 
mostly without; whereas in France, and some other nations I wo’nt name, it is all 
within, and makes them stink much more to my reason than that of the Hottentots 
does to my nose.” ® 

It must not be inferred that, if Hogarth and Fielding bitterly opposed Catholicism, 
they were at all liberal in their attitude toward the protestant dissenting churches, 
Far from it—they were equally impatient, although here their scorn was hardly rooted 
in their fear for the welfare of the nation but rather in their innate religious con- 
servatism. A gleam of this distrust may be seen in Zom Jones. The innkeeper 
of The Sign of the Bell at Gloucester, although a brother of the great preacher 
Whitefield, is according to the author, ‘absolutely untainted with the pernicious 
principles of methodism, or of any other heretical sect. He is indeed a very honest 
plain man, and in my opinion, not likely to create any disturbance either in church 
or state.” 

For a parallel expression in Hogarth we must turn to his plate entitled Enthusiasm 
Delineated (1761), from which only two impressions were taken, possibly because 
of the asperity of the satire. It was Hogarth’s intention to give “a lineal represen- 
tation of the strange effects of literal and low conceptions of Sacred Beings as also 
of the Idolatrous tendency of Pictures in churches and Prints in Religious Books.” 
The allusion to Methodism occurs in the figure of the howling dog just beneath the 
reading desk. On the animal’s collar is inscribed “ Whitfield.” In a later plate 
entitled Credulity, Superstition and Fanaticism, the artist altered and softened the 
chief features of the composition, adding, however, the lineaments, of several noted 
imposters: Mary Tofts, the Godalming rabbit breeder; and the Bilston nail spouter. 
For the howling dog of the earlier plate, he substituted Whitefield’s Journal placed 
on a hassock. 

Writer and artist express themselves freely and bitterly upon the excesses of the 
poor. On January 15, 1751, Fielding published a pamphlet entitled An Enguiry into 
the Causes of the Late Increase of Robbers. For the past ten years violence had been 
steadily on the rise in London; little or nothing had been done to check it. Fielding 
as a Bow Street magistrate came daily upon cases which provided him with the 
material necessary for such an investigation. His humanitarian instinct was aroused 
by the pitiful condition of the wretches haled before him. The corruption of the 
lower classes was due, the magistrate believed, to two causes: the importation and 
wide-spread sale of gin, and the operation of many amusement places which served 
as incubators for crime and villainy. Amusement places and resorts offered 
opportunities for extravagance which the poor could ill afford. To a sociologist, 
this document, designed to influence the popular mind in favor of certain proposals 
of the ministry then in parliament, is of signal importance as early evidence of 
temperance reform. It is highly probable that the suggestion for the moral as 
well as the legal appeal may have come through Fielding’s friend, Isaac Maddox, 
Bishop of Winchester, who, on Easter Monday, 1750, “delivered an eloquent sermon 


12. Jbid., Il, p. 316. 13. Jbid., Il, pp. 238-9. 
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before the Lord Mayor and the Magistrate of London on‘The Expediency of 
Preventive Wisdom.’” “ Fielding’s trenchant observation and comment follow. ‘‘ The 
drunkenness I here intend,” he explains, “is that acquired by the strongest intoxicating 
liquors, and particularly that poison called gin, which, I have great. reason to think, 
is the principal sustenance (if it may be so-called) of more than one hundred thousand 
people in this metropolis. Many of these wretches there are, who swallow pints 
of this poison within the twenty-four hours, the effects of which I have every day the 
misfortune to see, and to smell, too,.... Wretches are often brought before me, charged 
with theft and robbery, whom I am forced to confine before they are in a condition 
to be examined, and when they have afterwards become sober, I have plaintly 
perceived from the state of the case, that the gzz alone was the cause of the transgression, 
and have been sometimes sorry that I was obliged to commit them to prison.” ” 

As a remedy for the liquor excess, Fielding recommended the prohibition of the 
manufacture of gin and, failing this, suggested that a severe revenue be levied 
upon it to place it beyond the reach of the masses. He pointed out the danger to 
the well-being of England’s future army and navy if, even as infants while feeding 
at their mothers’ paps, they became gin soaked. 

Almost identical is the attitude of Hogarth. Indeed, one can scarcely find a more 
vitriolic scorn than that expressed in his Gin Lane, which, together with Beer Street, 
was engraved in the same year which witnessed the publication of Fielding’s 
tract (1751). 

A cursory inspection of this print (Fig. 1) will convince one that, like Goya, Hogarth 
must have witnessed some of the awful scenes which he has brought together in a 
vivid synthesis. Desolation and horror fill the slum street; everywhere one sees 
the destruction wrought by the folly of these unfortunates. Hogarth’s social indignation 
has overwhelmed his sense of propriety, perhaps, but one cannot escape the feeling 
that all is sincerely expressed. Small wonder that the moralists were quick to seize 
upon the satirist as one of their own! 

The inscribed verses read: 


Gin cursed Fiend, with Fury fraught, 
Makes human Race a Prey; 

It enters by a deadly Draught, 

And steals our Life away. 


Virtue and Truth, driv’n to Despair, 
Its Rage compells to fly. 

But cherishes, with hellish Care, 
Theft, Murder, Perjury. 


Damn’d Cup! that on the Vitals preys, 
That liquid Fire contains 

Which Madness to the Heart conveys, 
And rolls it thro’ the Veins. 


Whether Hogarth’s graphic message actually brought back from the clutches of 


the gin habit those at whom it was aimed, it is, of course, impossible to prove. Like 


14. Cross, Zhe History of Henry Fielding, Yale 15. Fielding, An Enguiry...., p. 18. 
Univ. Press, 1918, II, p. 225. 
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most moral teaching, it was probably accepted solemnly by those least in need of its 
message. While we cannot dwell ecstatically upon its deauties as did the romantic 
Lamb, we should err if we denied that Hogarth’s imaginative intensity was effectual 
because in his moral fervor he approached caricature. 

But if the poor were censured for their follies and their vices, there was little 
attempt made to improve their miserable condition. Social consciousness had not 
yet been aroused. Corrupt beadles and overseers supported a faulty system of 


administering relief. And the hard labor of Bridewell Prison was not effective in 


deterring the delinquent. Concerning such houses of reform, Fielding in his Exguzry 
wrote that they were “seminaries of idleness and common sewers of nastiness and 
disease.”” So also did Hogarth score the degrading effect of Bridewell in the fourth 
plate of The Harlot’s Progress. And his interiors of gaming houses and taverns of 
ill repute make plausible the protests of Fielding. 

Glorification of the criminal must cease, argued the magistrate, if we are to lessen 
violence and turn future criminals from their evil ways. Punishments meted out to 
those convicted must be swift and certain. Public executions were bad, for rather than 
arousing scorn for the offender, they more frequently turned the mob in his favor. 
For a similar expression in Hogarth’s work, we may refer to the eleventh plate of the 
series Industry and Idleness, which depicts the march to Tyburn with the crowd in a 
holiday mood. 

It has been justly observed of both Hogarth’s and Fielding’s characters that if we 
prick them sharply they will bleed. Direct observation of nature must in each case 
explain largely the marvellous success of these satirists. In his memoirs, Hogarth 
wrote: “Instead of burdening the memory with musty rules, or tiring the eyes 
with copying dry and damaged pictures, I have ever found studying from nature 
the shortest and safest way of attaining knowledge in my art.... and I endeavored 
to habituate myself to the exercise of a sort of technical memory, and, by repeating 
in my own mind the parts of which objects were composed, I could, by degrees, 
combine and put them down with my pencil. Thus with all the drawbacks which 
resulted from the circumstances which I have mentioned, I had one material advantage 
over my competitors, viz. the early habit I acquired of retaining in my mind’s eye, 
without coldly copying on the spot, whatever I intended to imitate. My pleasures 
and my studies thus going hand in hand, the most striking objects that presented 
themselves, either comic or tragic, made the strongest impression on my mind; but 
had I not sedulously practiced what I had thus acquired, I should very soon have 
lost the power of performing it.” 

Fielding likewise insisted upon the necessity for the novelist to study his people at 
first hand through practical experience and observation. ‘‘ Vanbrugh and Congreve 
copied nature:” he wrote, “but they who copy ¢hem [italics are mine] draw as unlike 
the present age as Hogarth would if he was to paint a rout or a drum in the dresses 
of Titian and of Vandyke. [Attention, Sir Joshua!] In short, imitation here will not 
do the business. The picture must be after nature herself. A true knowledge of the 
world is gained only by conversation, and the manners of every rank must be seen 


16. Biographical Anecdotes, 3rd. ed., Nichols, London, 1785. 
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in order to be known.” Fielding’s qualifications for the study of low life were 


excellent, derived mainly through his experiences as a magistrate. Hogarth, relying 
largely on his keen memory, is at his best in the scenes depicting the lower elements 
of society. Although his associations with the nobility were extremely limited, this 
did not prevent him from picking up, with his nice eye, the peculiar mincing 
mannerisms and affectations of the fop, the frail creature, and other types that he 
could easily have studied in the theater. 

‘What Garrick was in acting, what Hogarth was in painting, Fielding aimed to 
be in the novel. Though there might bea heightening of characteristics, restrained 
burlesque even, all must rest upon human nature as it is; all characters, all incidents, 
whatever the recombinations, must be in harmony with the real world as one observes 
it. By necessity, this view of art resulted in a large number of characters not far 
removed from actual portraits; and the occasional use of real names known to 
everybody, lent to the narrative the atmosphere of biography rather than fiction. It 
was a marvellous art.” 


17. Tom Jones, Il, p. 330; IV, pp. 4 ff. 18. Cross, op. cit. 
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; Fic. 6— The Gate of Calais, Painted and Engraved by Hogarth 
(Assisted by C. Mosley) 
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Fic. 7—France, Designed and Etched by Hogarth 
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BYZANTINE ILLUMINATED ORNAMENT 


A Study in Chronology 
By M. ALISON FRANTZ! 


HE chief obstacle to the study of Byzantine ornament as a whole lies in the 

lack of dated monuments, especially in the field of architectural sculpture 

and ivories. In the case of manuscripts, however, a sufficient proportion of 

dated material exists to justify a study of illuminated ornament and an 
attempt to establish on this basis the chronology of the most frequently recurring 
motifs. The following study is offered in the hope that the conclusions here reached 
may furnish some criteria for the dating not only of manuscripts but also of other 
works showing the same motifs. 

Since the Byzantine was essentially not a creative style but derived its elements 
from many complex currents of influence, adapting them to inherent principles of 
rhythm, color, etc., the process of assimilation was gradual. In dealing with Byzantine 
ornament, therefore, we are concerned not with decades, as in Greek sculpture, where 
innovations were constantly being introduced, but with centuries. 

The conclusions here presented are based on the study of some four hundred 
manuscripts, of which over one hundred are dated either by a colophon or by some 
objective circumstance, such as the execution of the manuscript for a historical per- 
sonage; the latter method of dating is, of course, the most satisfactory, but also the 
most infrequent. Colophons recording the date must be accepted with caution, 
however, since several known copies of manuscripts exist whose colophons, including 
the dates, were copied at later periods. Manuscripts whose only clue to date rests 
on palaeographical, stylistic, or iconographic grounds have been regarded as undated 
so that criteria based on ornament may be quite independent of those based on other 
subjective grounds. 


RECTILINEAR PATTERNS 


The most important motifs in the category of rectilinear patterns are the zigzag, 
with its offshoot, the lozenge; the so-called rainbow; the crenellated, or step pattern ; 
and the chevron, or herringbone. Of these the most widespread is the zigzag in its 
various aspects, whose elements know no limitation, either geographical or chrono- 
logical. To try to assign to such a common pattern a definite origin, Oriental, Hellen- 
istic, or Western, would be fruitless, since its simplicity demands that the possibility 


1. I wish to express my gratitude to Professor C. R. collection of photographs, and to Professor Emerson 
Morey of Princeton for constant help during my study Swift of Columbia and Professor E. Baldwin Smith 
of Byzantine manuscripts; to Professor A. M. Friend of Princeton for numerous helpful criticisms and 
of Princeton for making possible the study of many suggestions. 


otherwise inaccessible manuscripts through his large 
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be recognized of a spontaneous beginning in unrelated areas. There is no reason to 
suppose that the zigzags of Geometric vases and of Byzantine ornament have any 
closer connection than that of a common place in the universal vocabulary of orna- 
ment, and this place is naturally an important one by reason of the endless possibilities 
of so obvious and symmetrical a pattern. 

Although the zigzag is so widely used in the ornament of Byzantine manuscripts 
that its mere presence gives no clue to date, its general development can be traced 
on the basis of its occurrence in dated manuscripts and a tentative chronology fixed. 

The first dated zigzag in the Greek manuscripts under discussion occurs in 
Paris gr. 510, the Homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus illuminated between 880, and 886, 
as a large-scale geometric unit with small geometric filling ornament (Pl. I, 1). Another 
border in the same manuscript varies the motif by replacing the geometric filling with 
a highly conventionalized, still slightly geometric half-rosette; a row of dots is added 
within the zigzag bands, but the scale of the ornament remains almost the same 
(Pl. I, 2). These two types have similar counterparts in the Paris Psalter (Paris gr. 139; 
Pl. II, 3, 4), where are found in addition zigzags reduced to their lowest terms, i. e. 
without any filling ornament whatever (PI. II, 2). Unfilled zigzags are uncommon in 
manuscripts, being represented here only by the Paris Psalter, Vienna 847 (PI. II, 1), 
and some unimportant decoration in the Menologium of Basil II (PI. I, 3). 

In the course of time considerable reduction in the scale of the ornament may be 
noticed. Compare, for example, two manuscripts separated by two hundred years— 
Paris 510, dating 880-886, and Paris Coislin 79, a manuscript presented to the 
Emperor Nikephoros Botaniates (1078-1081) (Pl. I, 6). The two manuscripts are of 
approximately the same size (Paris 510, 418 x 305 mm.; Coislin 79, 418 x 315 mm.), 
so that the scale of their ornament may be easily compared; furthermore, both 
manuscripts were illuminated in Constantinople. Fifteen units fill one of the long 
sides of a full-page miniature in Paris 510, whereas in Coislin 79 thirty-two are required 
for the corresponding space, a relative decrease in size which is characteristic of the 
development of the zigzag as a whole, as illustrated in the successive stages in Plate I. 
Reduction of scale is naturally attended by a comparative narrowing of the border 
(Pl. Il, 11-17), detracting from its monumental character until the latter is reclaimed 
at a later period by a new development, vzz. the duplication of rows of ornament.* 

With the change in scale comes a change in the character of the filling ornament. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries a recurrent form appears, as in Mt. Athos 
Gr. Lavra A. 50 and in Paris gr. 83 (Pl. I, 5, 8)—a small zigzag with one or two dots 
as filling. In general, however, the trend is toward more naturalistic motifs and a more 
complete filling of the space; the flowers, which in Paris 510, 139, and Coislin 195 
(Pls. I, 2; II, 4, 5) were unconvincing and completely subordinate to the geometric 
plan of the zigzag, now acquire stems, as in Paris 83, dating 1167 (Pl. I, 9), Paris 94 
(Pls. II, 8), Rome gr. 1625 (PI. II, 6), Coislin 239 (Pl. Il, 10), and Paris gr. 81 (PI. I, 7), 
and have a character apart from the original geometric design. Thus there develops, 
apparently in the late tenth or early eleventh century, a separate motif consisting of 
triangular palmettes dovetailed together and filling a zigzag which may be indicated 


2. Vide infra, p. 59. 
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merely by a drawn line or simply by a narrow space between the leaves (Pls. I, 4; 
II, 9, 11-15). A still later development, although not illustrated by dated manuscripts, 
may be recognized in the floreated patterns found in Paris gr. 533 and Paris gr. 543 
(Pl. Il, 18, 19), whose origin in the geometric zigzag admits no doubt; equally certain 
is their remoteness, chronologically as well as artistically, from the purely rectilinear 
borders of Paris 510 and 139 (Pls. I, 1, 2; II, 2-4). In these instances, especially in 
Paris 543, the large scale of the actual zigzag is counteracted by the breaking-up of 
the design by elaborate inner detail. In Paris 533 we may perhaps recognize the 
fusion of two patterns—the Greek running palmette strongly influenced by the zigzag, 
producing a rhythmic emphasis ignored by the classical Greek but sought after by 
the Byzantines. 

In the same category may be considered a running pattern of lozenges formed by 
the superposition of zigzags (Pls. I, 10; II, 20-26). This illustrates the tendency to 
break up a design into minor units, since the resulting lozenge is smaller than the 
original zigzag; it does not, however, represent a separate stage of development but, 
rather, a slightly later offshoot, in manuscripts, at least, use of which continued 


through the Byzantine period and was subject to the same influences as in Byzantine 


illumination as a whole. 

The trend, then, seems to be away from the large-scale geometric type of Paris 510 
and of the undated manuscripts Vienna 847 and Paris 139, toward a smaller, more 
naturalistic, and increasingly elaborate pattern, while the following three stages may 
be recognized in the development of the zigzag as an ornamental motif: 1, the purely 
rectilinear form of Paris 510, Paris 139, Vienna 847, and the lozenge-zigzag of 
Rome 1522 (PI. II, 21); 2, the increasing importance of the filling ornament and the 
subordination to it of the original geometric elements of the design, together with a 
reduction in scale; 3, the transformation of the geometric into a floreate pattern broken 
up by elaborate inner detail. 

Since the zigzag is rarely used except in conjunction with other forms of ornament 
its dating must in some measure be dependent on these, but apart from this we may 
conclude that the transition from the geometric to the naturalistic was already under 
way in the ninth century and that by the middle of the eleventh a very considerable 
reduction in scale had been effected. The former consisted more in the introduction 
of certain motifs drawn from nature but rendered in a very highly conventionalized 
form, rather than in any attempt at actual naturalism, which did not appear until a 
considerably later period. 

Contrasted with the diffusion and diversity of the zigzag in Byzantine manuscripts 
is the relatively restricted use of the “rainbow” motif, a polychrome border of facets 
resembling mosaic. It probably originated in mosaic and lasted longer there than in 
manuscripts, being found in a church at Casaranello which Wilpert places in the sixth 
century® and Van Berchem and Clouzot in the fifth, and as late as a mosaic in the 
Lateran dating 1216-1227. It also surrounds the central figure of Christ in the eleventh 


3. Josef Wilpert, Die rémischen Mosaiken und Ma- 4. Marguerite van Berchem and Etienne Clouzot, 
lereien der kirchlichen Bauten vom IV. bis XIII. Mosaiques chréliennes du 1Vme au Xme siécle, Ge- 
Jahrhundert, Freiburg, 1916, I, p. 18. neva, 1924, pp, 113ff. 
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century mosaics at Daphni.’ The earliest illustration of the rainbow in illumination 
appears in the Dioscurides of Vienna (Vienna med. gr. 1; Pl. I, 11), a manuscript 
written for Anicia Juliana at Constantinople in the early part of the sixth century.° Here 
the ornament forms a complete frame for the miniature and is composed of large, 
slightly irregular facets. The only other dated example of this motif occurs in Paris 510 
(Pl. I, 12). As Morey has pointed out,’ these manuscripts are the only two of known 
provenance containing the rainbow motif, both having been done in Constantinople; 
it may be, therefore, tentatively placed in the early group of designs and considered 
to have originated, or to have first come into common use, in Constantinople. In 
Paris 510 the facets are smaller and more regular; the pattern does not occur as a 
complete border but at the corners of the miniature only, thus resembling the squared 
corners of some of the miniatures of Petropolitanus XXI and the Paris Psalter, a fact 
which would seem to indicate that in its use here it is a later experiment on the part 
of the illuminator in combining both the rainbow and the squared corner. 

The rainbow motif is found in the undated manuscripts Vienna 847 (PI. III, 1), 
Petropolitanus XXI (Pl. III, 2), Rome gr. 1522 (Pl. III, 3), Berlin Ham. 246 (PI. III, 4), 
and Florence LXXIV. 7. In Vienna 847 it resembles more the Dioscurides than 
Paris 510, having large but more regular facets, yet it does not occupy the whole 
border but merely the upper half of a circle, the lower half being composed of a 
garland, corresponding thus to its partial employment in Paris 510 as corner motif 
only. For this reason Vienna 847 may represent a stage between the Dioscurides and 
Paris 510. Petropolitanus XXI also has large and irregular facets, but its artist has 
not the conviction of the Dioscurides painter. Whereas in the Dioscurides the whole 
design is neatly dovetailed as if formed by the separate cubes of mosaic, here the 
artist was unable to cope with more than three rows, the center row having no con- 
nection structurally with the two outer rows, lines being drawn down the middle to 
indicate its position. In Rome 1522 the design resembles Paris 510 in its small and 
regular facets. The sequence of the motif in manuscripts would seem to be: Dioscu- 
rides of Vienna, Vienna 847, Petropolitanus XXI, Paris 510, Rome 1522, Berlin 
Ham. 246, Florence LXXIV. 7. 

In connection with the relative position of the rainbow motif in Byzantine illumi- 
nation it may be well to consider here Wickhoff’s discussion of Vienna 847.° The lack 
of evidence of the transition between that class of manuscripts which contains full-page 
insertions, such as the Vatican Vergil, and those containing the codrdination of text 
decoration and picture so characteristic of the later manuscripts has been pointed out 
by Wickhoff. In the former group there is no suggestion of the decorative pages of 
the latter, whose only object is to please the eye and whose subject bears no relation 
to the content of the book. The prototype of such a manuscript as Vienna 847 must 
be sought in earlier decorative books which strove, in contrast to the plastic rendering 
of the Vatican Vergil and Ambrosian Iliad group, for a flat style which would assemble 


5. E. Diez and O. Demus, Ayzantine Mosaics in 7. Loc. cit. 
Greece: Hosios Lucas and Daphni, Cambridge, 1931, 8. Franz Wickhoff, Die Ornamente eines altchrist- 
frontispiece. lichen Codex der Hofbibliothek, in Jahrbuch der 
6. C. R. Morey, Notes on East Christian Minia- kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhichsten Kaiser- 


tures, in The Art Bulletin, XI (1929), p. 32. hauses, XIV (1893), pp. 196ff. 
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text, ornament, and miniature into one homogeneous and decorative whole. But 
although Vienna 847 is the earliest manuscript of such a type preserved to us, Wickhoff 
proves that it stands not at the beginning of the development of the purely decorative 
style, but at a point considerably advanced in the latter’s evolution. For although 
the style of the decoration in the two different sections of the manuscript—the Greek 
Evangeliary and the Latin Rufinus—is the same, Wickhoff distinguishes two hands, 
the ornament of the Evangeliary being done with greater freedom than that of the 
Rufinus, and therefore probably the source from which the latter was copied. If, then, 
we have two different hands working in the same style of ornament, we are forced to 
the conclusion that here are separate examples of an ornamental tradition firmly 
enough established to be copied by two seine illuminators, although not necessarily 
independently of each other. 

The origin of ornamented manuscripts must go back as far as the time of Eusebius, 
when canon tables were introduced. Originally these consisted, probably, of mere 
vertical lines separating the columns of the tables; a natural step was to join the tops 
of the lines by arches and then to elaborate the scheme by treating it architecturally, 
corresponding to the use of arches supported directly by columns. The practice, 
then, of inclosing canon tables in an architectural setting must have been established 
at a very early period. Wickhoff’s examination of the canon tables of Vienna 847 
shows that this manuscript belongs to a late period in their evolution, since he finds 
that the artist throughout was not only unable to treat his architectural backgrounds 
plastically but was obviously uninterested in any such effect. He made no attempt 
to represent the profile of the arches, drew capitals and bases in simple geometric form 
without depth, and decorated the columns with flat ornament, such as lozenges inclosed 
in rectangles, as if they were square pillars instead of round columns. Thus, uninten- 
tionally the illuminators developed a flat ornament which unites with the text to form 
a stylistic whole. Vienna 847 therefore points to the existence of many previous 
manuscripts where unskilled illuminators tried to copy the plasticity of architecture, 
but through inability abandoned the attempt and confined themselves to a linear style 
from which developed the later decorative pages. 

The illuminator of Vienna 847 felt no difficulty with his canon tables, To treat them 
plastically probably never occurred to him, but what he sought for their decoration 
was something which he could copy as ornament for a flat surface. The same held 
true in the case of the two decorative pages preceding the Evangeliary and the Rufinus 
respectively, where both artists used motifs which in their fundamental form had been 


long in the decorative vocabulary of antique art. The wreath inclosing the sacred 
sacrificial implements is found continually as decoration for altars in the late antique, 


whence it was taken over into Christian art with the simple substitution of Christian 
symbols, usually the cross or the labarum. In this form it is found frequently on 
Coptic stelae and as decoration for the ends of sarcophagi. 

The whole development of the wreath motif was closed when our illuminators worked, 
even the transfer from the plastic to the linear, since in both pages some of the details 
are misunderstood. For example, the bows of the ribbon which tie the wreath at the 
bottom are drawn up within the circle and have lost their original meaning, serving 
now as the base for the cross; furthermore, the obvious intention in the original 
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streamers was to distinguish the two sides by different colors, but here the artist has 
introduced a third color which destroys the significance of the scheme. 

The result of Wickhoff’s investigation, therefore, in establishing the fact that the 
illuminators of Vienna 847 were not innovators but merely carrying on an earlier 
ornamental tradition, is to give weight to the theory that the rainbow belongs in the 
category of motifs of which the possibilities of development were exhausted at an early 
period; Paris 510, then, probably represents the final stage in its evolution and the 
beginning of its decline into what almost amounts to archaism, the few late examples, 
such as Berlin Ham. 246 and Florence LXXIV. 7, being late imitations. The former 
consists of athirteenth century manuscript without illustration in which are interpolated 
four folios of a manuscript ascribed to the tenth century containing canon tables and 
the letter of Eusebius to Carpianus, all under rainbow arches (PI. II], 4). Ebersolt® 
sees in these folios a very definite return to the character of early Oriental illumination, 
and if this be so, the rainbows in this manuscript must be regarded as a late survival 
of the motif. 

The origin of crenellations as an ornamental motif has been variously considered 
to be Hellenistic and Oriental. They appear in the border of the recently discovered 
mosaic at Antioch of the first or second century A. D., in other early mosaics, in a 
Hellenistic-Coptic textile of the fifth or sixth century in the Louvre,” and in a Parthian 
stucco relief from Assur," to cite but a few of numerous examples. Their first appearance 
in manuscripts is in the Rabula Gospel (Pl. XXV, 8, 9), where they seem very much 
at home, appearing in every conceivable form from the simplest single-stepped design 
to the crenellated lozenges which reappear in the Menologium of Basil II (Rome 
gr. 1613), dating 976-1025, and in other manuscripts of the same and later periods. 
If the Rabula miniatures are accepted as dating with the rest of the manuscript 
in 586 A. D., there is a lapse of four centuries between these and the next appearance 
of running crenellations in a dated manuscript of the group under discussion, that is, 
in the Menologium of Basil II (Pl. I, 15-21). An Oriental source for the motif would 
account for this discrepancy and we may assume that it had a firm hold on the East, 
since the variety of its use in the Rabula Gospel would indicate that it was a familiar 
motif at least to that particular artist; at a later period, perhaps, it was taken over 
into Greek illumination. Although it does not occur in dated manuscripts as a running 
pattern before the tenth century, its use is foreshadowed in the geometric zigzag of 
Paris 510 (Pl. I, 1), where isolated crenellations are used as filling ornament, and in 
some of the text ornament of Rome 1522 (PI. III, 5). It is possible that another border 
of Paris 510 (Pl. I, 13) is a floreate development or degeneration of the same motif; ” 
if this be so, we must assume an earlier beginning than the tenth century. A presumably 
intermediate stage between the geometric and the completely floreate form may be 


9. Jean Ebersolt, Miniatures byzantines de Berlin, 


tendency of Paris 510 but to a less extent, with the 
in Revue archéologique, 4™° série, V1 (1905) 2, pp. 55ff. 


10. R. Pfister, Zissus Coptes du Musée du Louvre, 
pl. 7. 

11, H. Gltck und E. Diez, Die Kunst des Islam, 
Berlin, 1925, pl. 127. 

12. This border is included in the present category 
on the basis of its connection with nos. 17-22 of 
Plate III. The three borders exhibit the curvilinear 


geometric character predominant, whereas Paris 510 
although resembling the other patterns in organization 
has become quite ungeometric. It is possible that the 
completely curvilinear quality should exclude it en- 
tirely from this classification, but it is placed here 
tentatively to show its possible relationship to the 
geometric form. 
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recognized in Paris suppl. gr. 914 (PI. III, 18), in Rome 1522 (Pl. III, 17, 21), and 
in Paris Coislin 239 (Pl. III, 19). Finally, the original geometric motif was lost 
entirely and there developed the genuinely floral patterns of the Codex ad Prophetas 
formerly in the Chigi Library, now in the Vatican (PI. III, 20), and of Paris 543 
(Pl. Ill, 22). This final form, if it is to be considered as such, is common in mosaics 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, especially in North Italy, e. g. Torcello (Fig. 1), 
Trieste, and Venice, while the geometric type is found in the eleventh century mosaics 
of Hosios Loukas and also in eleventh century enamels. The above comparison is 
purely hypothetical and it is quite possible that the two forms have no connection 
with each other. 

There seems to be no distinction in the use of the various geometric forms, which 
include one, two, three, or four-stepped crenellations with or without filling orna- 
ment, parallel crenellations with a row of crosses between (Pls. I, 14-18, 21; III, 6-13, 
16, 24), and also isolated crenellated lozenges (Pls. I, 19; III, 14, 15). Almost all 
of these forms occur in the Menologium of Basil II (Pl. I, 15-20). The use of several 
rows of crenellated lozenges covering a broad surface (PI. III, 23) will be discussed 
later in connection with the general change in scale of Byzantine ornament.” 

Although examples of crenellations are found both early and late, the period of 
their most common use in manuscripts, enamels, and mosaics seems to be during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. One example dated in the fourteenth century 
and a number which may be confidently attributed to the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century occur in the manuscripts of the group under discussion; the motif is also 
found in the fourteenth century mosaics of Kahrie Djami in Constantinople, where it 
is elaborated by a color contrast, giving a checkerboard effect. The early dated 
examples are the Rabula Gospel (Pl. XXV, 7-12) and the Frankish Gospels of 
Godescalc, executed in 781-3, and betraying, according to Dalton, strong Oriental 
influences.“ The Islamic type of crenellation in which the steps form acute instead 
of right angles is found in Paris suppl. gr. 175 (PI. LI, 12). 

The chevron, or herringbone, completes the category of rectilinear patterns. It is 
the least common of all and seems to be unquestionably of Oriental origin. It 
occurs only twice in the present group of manuscripts, in an Armenian one at 
Tiibingen (M. A. XIII. I, dating 1113; Pl. XXV, 19) and in a Greek manuscript in 
the British Museum (Add. 15411, 1321 A. D.; PI. I, 22), It is found in sculpture—on 
a Sassanid relief in Berlin, on a late door jamb at Mistra, and on a stele from Iconium 
bearing the date 1302; in mosaic—in the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, and 
again in a textile in the Louvre from central Asia.” All of the above instances differ 
from the chevron of Norman architecture in their purely two-dimensional quality, and 
the use of the motif in known monuments seems to indicate that it is an Oriental 
design, never becoming popular in Byzantine art. 


13. Vide infra, p. 59. Oxford, 1911, p. 697. This manuscript belongs to the 
14. O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, so-called Ada group of Carolingian manuscripts. 
15. Glick and Diez, of. cit., p. 356. 
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INTERLACE AND GUILLOCHE 


The interlace has been the subject of a great deal of controversy. It is not the 
purpose of the present discussion to enter into any of the complicated problems 
concerning its origin and development previous to the Byzantine period, but it may 
be well to establish a point of departure by summarizing briefly the chief characteristics 
of the interlace as it appeared in some particular localities without regard to their 
possible sources or relation to each other. 

By the eighth century the interlace was one of the most prevalent forms of 
decoration, and it had become the basic element in Celtic, Coptic, and Arabic 
ornament. With the fundamental conception of interlace firmly established at a very 
early period, it rests with the individual artist to develop whichever he will of the 
many inherent possibilities; it is evident, however, that the development runs along 
the lines of racial temperament rather than of individual fancy, the Celts, Copts, and 
Italians preserving its quality of a running design, the Arabs investigating endlessly 
the geometric possibilities. Whatever may be the relation of Italian to Celtic interlace, 
the former was never developed to the exteni of the latter, although there are many 
points of similarity between the two, from the simple running pattern of angular knots 
found frequently both in Celtic manuscripts and in Italian sculpture, to the compli- 
cated combinations of intersecting straight lines and interlaced circles in the closure 
slabs of S. Sabina in Rome, and in the Lindisfarne Gospels, as well as the all-over 
patterns of S. Ambrogio in Milan and on Celtic crosses.” The chapels at Bawit and 
some Coptic textiles show the variety of interlace in Coptic art, which has much in 
common with both Celtic and Italo-Byzantine, but in neither the one nor the other 
was the interlace used as an all-over pattern to the same extent as on the Celtic 
crosses. 

Armenia and Georgia comprise yet another district wherein the interlace was the 
dominant feature of the ornament, but it is doubtful if it would have achieved such 
richness had it not been for the Arabs who were masters of Armenia and Georgia 
for three centuries. It was they who carried the interlace to its highest development, 
their peculiar mathematical genius evolving most complicated geometric forms. 

In a recent analysis of the interlace J. Baltrusaitis' points out that it presents 
a system of forms whose evolution is strictly logical; thus, geometric figures are 
innate in the interlace, and when once they are discovered their representation begins 
to predominate in Arabic work, so that such designs as interlaced lozenges and 
circles become common border motifs. The development of the polygon was not 
an invention of the Arabs, but with no other people did it reach the complication of 
structure which is characteristic of work done under Arabic influence. The two main 
principles of Arabic interlace seem to have been the isolation of geometric figures 
and the decomposition of rectangles by the insertion and accentuation of diagonals. 
Once the geometric figures were isolated they were often further elaborated by 
complicated inner details, and were finally transformed, by the addition of plant 


16. Flinders Petrie, Decorative Patterns of the 17. J. Baltrusaitis, Etudes sur l’art médiéval en 
Ancient World, London, 1930, pl. XLVI. Géorgie et en Arménie, Paris, 1929, Chap. I. 
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elements, into the genuine arabesque. The essential difference between the Arabic 
and Celtic interlace is the predominance in the former of the geometric character 
over the interlace proper, and in the latter the subordination of the geometric 
to the conception of a linear running interlace, although in many cases the same 
motif results. 

Except for the guilloche, the interlace was not used in Greece prior to the 
Hellenistic period. The guilloche was used in a variety of forms and appears to 
have been brought in from the East, occurring as it does on Rhodian vases, 
Klazomenian sarcophagi, and other Oriental wares. The nearest approach to the 
actual interlace is the guilloche of the type which appears on the neck of a Fikellura 
amphora in London,” but this always remained a guilloche instead of being subjected 
to all the modifications which produced the variety of interlace in other regions. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the interlace appears as a natural and 
frequent decorative motif in some districts, but that in others, especially those in 
which Greek influence was predominant, it is uncommon and restricted to a few 
elementary forms. The history of the interlace in Greek manuscripts of the Byzantine 
period follows the same trend. Whereas in manuscripts with Syriac or Coptic text, 
on the one hand, and in Latin manuscripts, on the other, the interlace is a favorite 
method of decoration from the eighth century onward (Pl. XXIV, 1-24), it is compar- 
atively uncommon in manuscripts with Greek text, and then in the majority of cases 
only in manuscripts in which influences other than pure Byzantine can be proved, or 
which are known to have been illuminated outside of the Greek world proper. 

Of the eighteen manuscripts represented on Plates IV and V by interlace designs 
(excluding the guilloche), four bear signatures from South Italy, one was almost 
certainly done there (Pls. IV, 5-19; V, 4), and one was probably written in Rome 
(Pl. IV, 2). The provenance of only one other manuscript on this plate is known, 
the Dioscurides of Vienna (Pl. IV, 1), which was written in Constantinople, and this, 
incidentally, shows a totally different kind of interlace from that of the South Italian 
manuscripts. A similarity of style in the ornament of the latter justifies the conclusion 
that the motifs used are characteristic of South Italian illumination from the ninth to 
the eleventh century, from whatever source they may ultimately have been derived. 
For the most part, they differ from those of Oriental texts in the infrequency of 
geometric figures and of isolated interlace designs (cf. Pl. XXIV, 10, 11, 14, 18), and 
from the Western manuscripts in their avoidance of the angular knot interlace so 
common in Celtic manuscripts and in North Italian sculpture of the eighth and ninth 
centuries. Other Northern features such as interlaced animals and all-over patterns 
covering large surfaces are also absent. The nearest approach to the latter is in a 
border in Patmos 33 (Pl. IV, 11), a manuscript illuminated in Rhegium in the year 941, 
which adopts the design found frequently on Celtic crosses; it is not, however, 
confined to Northern art but appears in Armenian architectural sculpture, as well as 
in the ninth century portals of S. Ambrogio in Milan.” The other interlace motifs in 
Patmos 33 (PI. IV, 5-15), aside from those in universal use, find their closest parallels 
in Coptic art, but they have more the appearance of adaptation and domestication in 


18. M. H. Swindler, Ancient Painting, New Haven, 19. Baltrusaitis, of. cit., pls. 1V, 7, 8; XIV, 24- 
1929, pl. VIIIg. 
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a foreign country than of direct copying. The motif illustrated in Plate IV, 7, occurs 
in a more elaborate form in the frescoes at Bawit™ and also in a Coptic manuscript 
in the Convent of El-Hamouly in Egypt, dating in the year 873 A. D. (Pl. XXIV, 12). 
This type seems to be popular in Italy from the ninth to eleventh century, occurring 
both in manuscripts and in sculpture. It is first found in Rome Vat. gr. 1666, dating 
from the year 800 A. D. (PI. IV, 2) and probably written in Rome;™ here it is used 
in conjunction with interlocked circles. Later the fashion arose of finishing off the 
ends of a short section by a more or less elaborate flourish and of using the unit thus 
formed as a tailpiece in the text, instead of as a running border as hitherto (PI. IV, 
16, 17). Of the two manuscripts on Plate IV in which this principle is illustrated, one 
(Pl. IV, 16) was written in 970.in a hand said to suggest the Nilus school of calligraphy 
in South Italy;™ the other (Pl, IV, 17) was written in Calabria by a monk whose death 
in 992 is recorded at the end'of the manuscript. An example of the same motif is 
found in sculpture in the eleventh century church at Montefiascone.” These all differ 
from the independent units of Islamic art in that they contain the elements of a running 
pattern which can be increased or diminished at will, merely by the addition or 
subtraction of one or more units, whereas in Islamic art an isolated interlace pattern 
is a complete geometric figure in which such a procedure is impossible. 

The illuminators of Patmos 33 (they sign themselves as the monk Nikolaos and his 
son Daniel) were evidently artists of considerable ingenuity. None of the designs do 
they slavishly copy; rather they start with a simple motif, develop it according to 
their own imagination (compare the successive stages in Pl. IV, 7, 8, 9), and then pick 
up another motif. Nos. 8 and 9 anticipate the later tendency toward duplicating a 
border to give it a more monumental effect. The border shown in Pilate IV, 12, 
occurring both in Patmos 33 and in a manuscript in the Escorial written before 1035 
A. D.,*is found in a Coptic manuscript, probably of the ninth century (Pl. XXIV, 13).” 
Characteristically Coptic is the insertion of small hollow squares between the units 
of the border shown in Plate IV, 9, a feature found in another ninth century 
manuscript in the Convent of El-Hamouly,” in Paris syr. 40, and in Rome copte 9 
(Pl. XXIV, 20, 22). Patmos 33 shows some Islamic influences in the introduction 
of one interlace as an independent design (Pl. IV, 14), and also in the use of what 
may be considered one of the earliest examples of the “ Sassanian palmette ” in 
a Greek manuscript (Pl. VII, 2, 3), a motif which was certainly borrowed from the 
East.” 

Another instance of South Italian adaptation of Coptic motifs may be seen in the 
Evangeliary of Salerno (Leningrad 71; Pl. IV, 19), a manuscript written, according 
to the colophon, during the reign of the Greek emperors Constantine and Basil,. 
under the prince of Salerno, Guaimard, and under the consul, John Goyan, dating in 


20. Jj. Clédat, Le Monastére et la Nécropole de 23. Petrie, of. ciz., pl. XLII. 
Baoutt (Mémoires de l’institut francais d’ archéologie 24. Ch. Graux and A. Martin, Fac-similés demanu- 
orientale au Caire), Cairo, 1904, pis. LIX, LX. scrits grecs d’ Espagne, Paris, 1891, text to pl. VIII, 29. 
21. Palaeographical Society, Facsimiles of Manu- 25. Manuscrits coptes de la Bibliotheque du Couvent 
scripts and Inscriptions, London, 1884-1894, ser. II, de El-Hamouly, Paris, 1911, pl. XII. 
vol. I, note to pl. 81. 26. Op. cit., pl. VI. 
22. New Palaeographical Society, Facsimiles of 27. Vide infra, p. 58. 
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the year 1020." The same motif without the two inner connecting circles is used 
in the frescoes at Bawit, and later in a rather confused form in Paris gr. 552 
(Pl. VI, 12). 

With the change in the political situation in South Italy there was also brought 
about a change in the character of the ornament. The Moslems, who had been firmly 
established in Sicily since the ninth century, began to extend their conquests to the 
mainland, and it is undoubtedly due to their surving influence that running interlaces 
become less frequent and give place to more geometric figures such as that found 
in a Greek and Latin manuscript written in Calabria in 1282 A. D. (Pl. V, 4). The 
interlace in Paris gr. 48 (Pl. VI, 6) seems to belong to the Islamic rather than to the 
Italian tradition, the same being true, although in a more advanced development, of 
Paris gr. 541 (Pl. VI, 11), while Western, and particularly Northern influence may 
probably be recognized in Paris gr. 2237 and Vienna theol. gr. 12 (Pl. VI, 8, 10) on 
account of the termination of interlaces in animals’ heads. The ornament of Vienna 
theol. 12 was evidently copied from an earlier manuscript, and the complication of 
its forms proved too difficult for the later illuminator. In Paris 2237 and 660 also 
(Pl. VI, 9), strands are lost in the course of the interlace, which leads to the conclusion 
that here we are dealing with a late degeneration of the motif. This tendency is 
further illustrated by a comparison between an interlace in Patmos 33 (Pl. IV, 13) 
and the same motif in a manuscript written three hundred years later—Escorial $- 
IlJ-16, bearing the date 1256 A. D. (Pl. V, 3). In the former the whole scheme is 
distinct and easy to follow; in the latter the strands have become thickened and 
their course is obscured. Other examples of later degenerations of the interlace 
are found in Paris gr. 708 (Pl. V, 5), Paris gr. 532, and Vienna theol. gr. 188 
(Pl. VI,-7, 

It is impossible to assign a simple, logical three or four-stranded interlace to 
any particular period or locality, appearing as it does from the end of the ninth 
through the fourteenth century and later (Pls. IV, 3, 4, 5,15; V, 7; VI, 2, 3, 4); 
neither are such variations as are seen in Plates IV, 18; V, 2, 6; VI, 5, 24, distinctive 
of any one region, although forms resembling some of them are found in Bawit ” and 
in a Syriac manuscript in London of the year 819 (Pl. XXIV, 9). The motif shown 
in Plate VI, 14, comes from a manuscript probably done in South Italy, but it 
seems to be a unique form and a late one, judging by the guilloche from the same 
manuscript (Pl. VI, 18). 

Since the guilloche, or twist, and the interlace are fundamentally the same design, 
their earliest development is the same; the guilloche, however, being a much simpler 
pattern, quickly came into universal use. In the proto-Byzantine period it was 
especially common in mosaic pavements, and these were apparently the source for 
manuscripts of a number of decorative motifs. In its simplest form the guilloche is 
very common in Byzantine manuscripts, both as an independent and as an accessory 
pattern. It occurs as early as the sixth century, in the Dioscurides of Vienna 


28. Tsereteli, Exempla Codicum Graecorum Litteris dernes, St. Petersburg, 1887, note to pl. CXXIV, 1, 


Minusculis Scriptorum, Annorumque Notis Instructo- gives the date as 1022. 
rum, vol. Il, Codices Petropolitani, Moscow, 1911, 29. Clédat, op. cit., pl. XI. 
p. 7, note to pls. X-Xa. W. Stassoff, L’Ornement 30. A.M. Friend is my authority for this statement. 
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(Pl. IV, 1), and as late as 1372, in a Greek manuscript in Paris (Paris gr. 1634; 
Pl. V, 20). It is obvious, then, that the simple guilloche cannot be used as a criterion 
either for date or for provenance, but there are certain variations which seem to be 
confined to limited periods. One of these is the false guilloche which appears in 
Patmos 33, the Menologium of Basil II, and New York, Morgan 748 (Pls. IV, 6; V, 10; 
VI, 16); here instead of a twist we have a series of connected ellipses or lozenges. 
The examples of this type are not numerous enough to lead to any definite conclusion 
as to its date; it can only be said that the two dated examples belong to the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

A very common modification is that which first appears in the Menologium of 
Basil II (Pl. V, 9), and again in slightly different forms in several other manuscripts 
(Pls. V, 15, 18, 19; VI, 17). In the first case we have not a true guilloche but rather 
a loosened twist unified by points at the crossings; in the later instances the guilloche 
asserts itself and the points diminish to small knobs. The earliest of these date from 
the early twelfth century and are probably, therefore, the natural continuation of the 
type used in the Menologiufm; the latest is dated 1369. Hence, we may assume that 
once the type was established it was used through the remainder of the Byzantine 
period. 

A more complicated scheme, but still one obviously derived from the guilloche, 
appears for the first time in a dated manuscript in the Evangeliary of Salerno 
(1020 A. D.; Pl. V, 12). From the eleventh century onward it is common in 
manuscripts, especially in comparatively short sections used as tailpieces in the text 
(Pls. V, 14, 16, 21; VI, 20), less frequently as a border (PI. VI, 18, 19). Considering 
the frequency of the motif from the eleventh century through the fourteenth, and its 
entire absence in dated manuscripts before 1020, it seems safe to attribute its origin, 
in manuscripts at least, to a date not earlier than the end of the tenth or the beginning 
of the eleventh century. Two instances of this type of guilloche are known to me in 
sculpture; both are in Greece, one as the border of a plaque built into the walls 
of the Little Metropolis in Athens, and the other, also as a border, on a plaque in the 
museum at Mistra.** A very debased form is found in the South Italian manuscript in 
the Morgan Library mentioned above (PI. VI, 18), but it would be difficult to say 
whether this were due to a late period or to an incompetent artist; it is probably due 
in some measure to both. 

A few individual types of guilloche are illustrated on Plates V and VI (Pls. V, 13; 
VI, 21, 22, 23). Since lack of known parallels either in manuscripts or elsewhere 
precludes an inferential consideration they are shown here merely for the sake of 
completeness. No. 23 on Plate VI should perhaps not be included in this category 
but rather among rectilinear patterns. One form, however, although unique in Greek 
manuscripts (Pl. V, 17), is found with modifications in several from the Orient. The 
one Greek example is late, dating in 1273 A. D., while in the Near East it first 
appears in a Syriac manuscript of the year 790 (Pl. XXIV, 1), and thereafter at 
intervals until the thirteenth century (Pl. XXIV, 15, 16, 23). We may therefore, 
perhaps, conclude that it is a late importation from the Orient into Byzantine art. 


31. This is perhaps an indication of an eleventh century or later date for these plaques. 
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‘¢Compass”? MoTIFs AND THE ‘‘SASSANIAN PALMETTE”’ 


The final motif in the category of geometric patterns is the circle. Since its use 
in purely geometric form is comparatively limited the present section will deal also 
with the various designs used as filling ornament for circles, especially with the ‘ Sas- 
sanian palmette,” * the most common single motif in Byzantine illumination from 
the eleventh century onward, whether used independently or inclosed in a circle, and 
one which in general supersedes all others as a filling ornament. Since the use of 
the Sassanian palmette is closely bound up with the circular motifs, all of the designs 
on Plates VII and VIII are considered as belonging to one category, being arranged 
strictly chronologically; but on account of the great quantity of material those on 
Plates IX-XII are divided roughly into two classes, Plates IX and X illustrating motifs 
with the circle predominant, and Plates XI and XII showing the development of the 
Sassanian palmette. 

Apparently one of the earliest circle motifs in Greek manuscripts is that found in 
the Codex Rossanensis (Pl. IX, 1), whose sixth century date is so generally accepted 
that it may be considered authentic in the present discussion. The only other instance 
of overlapping circles I have found in a Greek manuscript is in Rome gr. 1153 
(Pl. IX, 2), where it is used on a much smaller scale than in the Codex Rossanensis. 
Elsewhere, however, it appears in monuments of established Asiatic origin, for 
example in the eighth century frescoes of the Chapel of Sts. Julitta and Quiricus 
in S. Maria Antiqua in Rome,” which are recognized as belonging to the Asiatic 
tradition, both in style and iconography;™ it is also found in a Syriac manuscript 
in Paris (Paris syr. 341; Pl. XXV, 14) ascribed to the seventh or eighth century,” and 
in the Rabula Gospel of 586 A. D. (Pl. XXV, 6). In a modified form it occurs in the 
Armenian Gospels of Queen Mlkhé, dating in the year go2 A. D. (Pl. XXV, 15), but 
here isolated segments take the place of overlapping circles, indicating perhaps a 
breakdown of the original design. The Asiatic character of the Codex Rossanensis 
is not disputed; hence with the single exception of Rome 1153 all instances of the 
motif come from early monuments of Asiatic origin. The great reduction in the 
scale of the circles in Rome 1153 indicates that this is probably a late imitation. In 
the ninth century it is found, along with the rainbow motif, in the Latin Gospel of 
St.-Médard-de-Soissons. This manuscript belongs to the Ada school of illumination 
whose Asiatic affinities were pointed out by Janitschek.® 

A much more common form of circle decoration, and one admitting many variations, 
is that of intersecting circles, differing from the type just discussed in that all parts 
of the circle are visible. In the proto-Byzantine period it was used as an all-over 
pattern, as illustrated in the mosaics of the fifth century church of St. George in Sa- 


32. The term ‘ Sassanian palmette” has been 34. Op. cit., p. 139. 


adopted for this motif, sometimes known as the ‘‘ Ar- 
menian rose,’’ not with any intention of implying 
that its Sassanian origin is already proved, but for 
convenience, since no more satisfactory term is at 
hand. 

33- M. Avery, The Alexandrian Style in S. Maria 
Antiqua, in Art Bull., VII (1924-25), pl. CII, fig. 32. 


35. H. Omont, Peintures de l’ancien testament dans 
un manuscrit syriague du Vile ou du Ville siécle, 
in Fondation Eugéne Piot; Monuments et Mémoires, 
XVII (1909), pp. 85ff. 

36. Die Ada Handschrift. 
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lonica (Fig. 2); in manuscripts, however, it is confined chiefly to borders. One form 
seems to be derived from the all-over pattern simply by suppressing the outer half- 
circles (Pls. VII, 1; IX, 5). From this design two lines of development are possible, 
one in which the geometric character of the circle predominates, as in Vienna theol. 
gr. 30 (Pl. IX, 5), and another where the petal-like arrangement formed by the 
intersection of four circles is taken as the unit, forming the basis for a series of 
other patterns; this type will be discussed in connection with the leaf and dart. 

Some other possibilities inherent in intersecting circles are shown in Plate X, 1-4. 
These designs illustrate the tendency toward breaking up large units to make two or 
more smaller ones. In Mt. Athos Gr. Lavra B. 26 simple intersecting circles are 
connected by a small leaf; in Paris gr. 550 the same design is made more elaborate 
by dividing the composition horizontally in the center, thereby increasing the number 
of separate spaces and emphasizing each by the insertion of a small ivy leaf. London 
Add. 11870 shows the later development of the four-circle intersection which appeared 
in a simple form in the Dioscurides of Vienna (Pl. VII, 1). Whereas the Dioscurides 
showed a weakening of the original geometric quality and a tendency toward 
representing the design as a series of groups of petals, after the manner of certain 
Hellenistic mosaic pavements, the two qualities are retained in the London manuscript, 
although distinct from each other; the circles remain perfectly geometric but the 
divisions of the field formed by the intersections are subdivided and filled with a 
vegetable ornament which determines the general effect of the pattern. Almost the 
identical design is used in Rome gr. 1229 (PI. X, 4, 5), once entire and once halved, 
so that it is actually composed of intersecting semicircles. Semicircles are less 
common as a border ornament; they do, however, occur, either tangent to each other 
or else with an interval occupied by some sort of filling ornament (Pl. IX, 16, 18). 
On account of the division of the field in nos. 17 and 18 these designs are placed 
after no. 16, which has a looser organization of design. A motif derived from this 
is a border with semicircles on both sides, tangent in the center (Pl. IX, 19, 20). 

The earliest method, apparently, of connecting circles was to make them merely 
tangent to each other (Pls. IX, 3, 4, 8, 21; X, 6-14), with or without a triangular filling 
ornament, usually a leaf, between the circles. Except when used in a very narrow 
border the tendency is toward increasing emphasis on the intervening unit, no dated 
examples of tangent circles occurring later than the eleventh century. On this basis, 
and because of their resemblance to the corresponding motif in Patmos 33 (PI. VII, 4), 
the circle motifs in Paris gr. 62 (PI. IX, 3, 4) may be tentatively assigned to a period 
not later than the tenth century.” A method which apparently begins in the tenth 
century is to join circles, which are spaced at short intervals, by a curved stem 
springing from the base of each, or from the base and top, meeting usually, but 
not always, in some sort of flower or leaf design (Pls. VII, 5, 7, 9, 13, 15, 17; VIII, 
2-4, 6; IX, 7, 9; XI, 8-10, 19-21; XII, 6, 7, 10, 14, 15); this is occasionally elongated 
in a horizontal sense (P1. VII, 6, 7). Looped medallions are not uncommon (Pls. VIII, 14; 
IX, 12, 13, 15, 22), and occasionally the gap between the circles is bridged by a 
rosette (Pl. IX, 10, 23). 


37. J. Ebersolt, Za Miniature Byzantine, Paris, 1926, pp. 23ff., puts this manuscript in the iconoclastic 
period on account of the absence of figure painting. 
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Most of these methods seem to be common to all periods. There is, however, one 
which does not make its appearance before the eleventh century, i. e. the connecting 
of circles by diagonal tangent lines. The successive tangents may be parallel (Pl. XI, 
4, 5) or they may converge (Pls. VII, 12; X, 15; XI, 2, 3, 6, 15). Foliate motifs 
usually fill the triangular space thus formed. 

Of the motifs used as filling ornament for circles up to the eleventh century the 
most striking feature is their great variety, contrasting sharply with the almost 
inevitable presence of the Sassanian palmette from the eleventh century onward. The 
rosette seems to have been one of the earliest motifs in use, being naturally fitted to 
circle decoration, and it also continued into later times (Pls. VII, 4; IX, 4, 8; X, 6,9, 
11,14). Stars and lozenges are found (Pls. VII, 5; IX, 15), heart-shaped leaves (Pl. IX, 
21; X, 13,15), palmettes in varying stages of decomposition (Pls. IX, 12, 16,17; X, 20), 
variations of the cross motif (Pls. VII, 8; VIII, 8; IX, 3; X, 7, 23), and a number of 
designs which defy classification (Pls. VII, 7; VIII, 13; IX, 6, 7; X, 14, 21, 22; XI, 10). 
The whorl, so common in Syrian art, is extremely rare, being represented here by 
but one example (Pl. IX, 24), which comes from the presumably sixth century canon 
tables inserted in a twelfth century manuscript (London Add. 5111); it is frequently, 
however, met in the sculptured decoration of the churches in the district of Mani in 
Laconia, most of which probably date from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries. 

The invention of the Sassanian palmette, or its importation into Byzantine art, 
changed the whole character of illumination from the eleventh century onward. 
Rieg|® derives it ultimately from the acanthus and sees the germ of its development 
in a frieze from Pompeii,” one of whose tendrils ends in a rosette and another in a 
sort of floreated acanthus. Further complication of the type may be seen in Sassanian 
capitals“ (Fig. 3), the derivation from the acanthus being still quite evident. A later 
stage, still with acanthus elements, is represented in some Persian capitals of the 
early seventh century“ (Fig. 4). Here, however, the influence of the lotus seems 
to have made itself felt in a more compact unity of design with a closer resemblance 
to the developed palmette of the Byzantine period. This tendency is carried further 
in some of the ornament from a ninth century Cufic Koran“ (Fig. 5), where the 
acanthus idea seems quite lost while the organization of the design remains essentially 
the same as in the seventh century capitals. A leaf from another Cufic Koran of the 
ninth century has a border of circles inclosing a motif very like the easily drawn 
palmette of Greek manuscripts“ of the eleventh century and later (Fig. 6). 

As Riegl has pointed out,“ the development of ornament in those provinces of the 
Eastern Roman Empire which later came under the power of Islam was the same 
during the early Middle Ages as in those remaining under Byzantine domination. 
At what point their ways divided and Byzantine and Islamic ornament developed 
independently of each other is uncertain; it is hence impossible to say whether or 
not the final stage in the development of the Sassanian palmette was a product of 
Islamic art after it had become distinct from Byzantine. Leaving this question 


38. A. Riegl, Stilifragen, Berlin, 1893, pp. 325ff. 42. F. R. Martin, Zhe Miniature Painting and 
39. Loc. cit., fig. 179. Painters of Persia, India and Turkey, London, 1912, 
40. Of. cit., p. 299, figs. 161, 162. II, pl. 236. : 
41. E. Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, Berlin, 1920, 43. Op. cit., pl. 235. 

figs. 30, 31. 44. Riegl, op. cit., p. 325. 
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aside we may trace the slow evolution of the palmette from its origin in the acanthus 
to the formation at a slightly later date of a more concise unit, resulting from the 
intrusion of the lotus, and, finally, through the stylized patterns of Cufic ornament to 
the various forms of the Sassanian palmette found in Byzantine manuscripts. That 
it was particularly a development of the eastern Mediterranean world seems likely 
in view of the evident stages in its evolution to be found there, and its comparatively 
late appearance in Byzantine art is an indication that it was extraneous thereto in 
origin. 

The earliest dated example in a Greek manuscript is to be found in Patmos 33 
(941 A. D.; Pl. VII, 2). This is obviously an early form since it occurs singly and 
as a large unit; furthermore, it resembles the seventh century capitals and the orna- 
ment of the Cufic Korans in the distinctness with which each detail is drawn. The 
parts are not yet assimilated into the homogenous and also simplified whole which 
is characteristic of the next century, and the isolation of the motif except as a corner 
motif is unknown in the eleventh century and later. The only other example dated 
in the tenth century comes from Moscow ror (PI. VII, 6); it dates, moreover, in the 
end of the century, 990 A. D. In an undeveloped form it can be recognized in 
Paris gr. 48 (Pl. XI, 1), while another example possibly illustrating the intermediate 
stage between the seventh century capitals and the fully developed palmette is found 
in one of the headpieces in the text of the Paris Psalter (Pl. XI, 16), whose ornament 
is quite distinct from that of the miniatures. We may probably assume, therefore, 
that the design was introduced into Byzantine art shortly before the middle of the 
tenth century, but that it did not take firm hold until the first years of the eleventh, 
at which period it becomes the most popular single form of ornamentation. At the 
beginning of the century it occurs once among examples known to me inclosed in 
unconnected circles (Pl. VII, 10); thereafter it is found almost invariably in a running 
pattern, whose continuity is given sometimes by diagonals tangent to the circles 
inclosing the palmettes, sometimes by the connecting double stems of uninclosed 
palmettes, either all upright (Pls. VII, 17; VIII, 2, 6; XI, 19, 20) or alternately 
inverted (Pl. XII, 5, 6), or by rows of palmettes either superposed (Pl. XII, 14) 
or with one double stem for two outward facing palmettes (Pls. VII, 6, 11; VIII, 4; 
XI, 7), by four palmettes on two double stems approximating a square (Pls. VII, 16; 
XII, 2, 3), and frequently by palmettes in lozenges (Pls. VIII, 5; XII, 8, 9). It is 
often used with rinceaux, either conventionalized (Pl. VIII, 17) or naturalistic 
(Pls. VIII, 13; XII, 11) and it forms the basis for the rich ornament of Paris suppl. 
gr. 27, where it is treated in a variety of elaborate forms (Pl. XII, 19-22).® 

An exception to the practice of connecting palmettes is one pattern which recurs 
in a number of manuscripts without variation (Pls. VII, 14; XI, 14). Here rather 
rectangular palmettes are placed successively base to top and are therefore used 
vertically on the sides of a border and horizontally along the top and bottom. This 
is an unimportant phase of the palmette motif since it has no further development. 

Sassanian palmettes are not common in other media, one of the few instances being 
found in the sculptured plaques in the cathedral at Torcello, assigned to the latest 


45. A trefoil of the type represented in Plate VIII, 3-5, has the same development and is to be considered 
in the same category as the full paimette. 
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rebuilding of the church in 1008 A. D.® In these the greater naturalism of the 
design makes the acanthus element more evident than is usually the case in manu- 
scripts. A border which seems to be copied directly from manuscript illumination is 
found in fresco in a circular band surrounding the central figure of the Pantokrator in 
the Monastery of S. Hierotheus near Megara, where stylized palmettes are inclosed 
in circles connected by tangents, with a filling ornament of elongated ivy leaves.“ 

Reference has been made in the preceding pages to the tendency toward progressive 
reduction of scale through the course of Byzantine illumination.” We have seen how 
the zigzag was reduced from the large geometric pattern of Paris 510 (Pl. I, 1) to the 
small triangular space completely filled by a palmette first found in the Menologium 
of Basil II (Pl. I, 4) and later in Paris Coislin 79 (Pl. I, 6) and other manuscripts. In 
the present category the next stage in the process is illustrated, that at which it was 
doubtless felt that a border which used but a single row of units of the size to which 
they had by this time diminished was too insignificant; consequently, a double row 
was introduced, the borders thus being restored to a position of importance (Pls. VIII, 
11; IX, 19, 20; X, 20; XII, 12, 15, 16). From a series of superposed circles it was 
but a step to unite the two halves of the design by changing the circles to intertwined 
tendrils and variations of this scheme (Pls. VIII, 8; XII, 19-22). The first dated 
example of duplication comes from Rome Urb. gr. 2 (PI. VIII, 8), dating 1128-29 A. D., 
the next from Rome Barb. gr. 449 (Pl. VIII, 11) which, if the date in the colophon be 
correct, was done in the year 1153.“ It occurs again in Mt. Athos Gr. Lavra B. 26 
(Pl. XII, 12),a manuscript which bears in the colophon the date 6592 A. M.(1084A.D.), 
but it has been pointed out that this is obviously a copy of an earlier manuscript, 
colophon and all, since the indictions do not agree with the year 1084;™ the latter is 
hence of value only as a ferminus a guo. The editors of the Rockefeller-McCormick 
manuscript assign the Athos manuscript to the thirteenth century. All things, there- 
fore, point to the twelfth century as the period when the practice of duplicating a 
border becomes common, and it is probably safe to assign to the same period a surface 
covered with crenellated lozenges as found in Rome 1162 and Paris 550 (PI. III, 23), 
as well as the two rows of semicircles which are found in Rome 1162 and Paris 1208 
(Pl. IX, 19, 20). 

Although this tendency continued after the twelfth century there is also noticeable 
in certain manuscripts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries a return to a larger 
scale of ornament. The difference between this and the large scale ornament of the 
sixth to the ninth century is the difference which always exists between primitive and 
decadent art, even when the same general effect is produced; in the one the artist is 
striving after something which he has not quite grasped, in the other that aim has 
been achieved and forgotten. 


46. R. Cattaneo, ZL’ Architecture en Italie du Vile au 49. This manuscript is ascribed by H. R. Wil- 
XTle siécle, tr. M. Lemonnier, Venice, 1890, p. 306, loughby to the thirteenth century, Zhe Rockefeller- 
fig. 163. McCormick New Testament, edited by E. J. Good- 

47. G. Lampakis, Mémoire sur les antiqguités chré- speed, D. W. Riddle, and H. R. Willoughby, III, 
tiennes de la Gréce, Athens, 1902, p. 76, fig. 145. p. 296. 


48. Vide supra, p. 44. 50. Op. cit., I, p. 15. 
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VEGETABLE MotiFs 


The presence of the rinceau in Byzantine art needs no explanation. Its widespread 
use in the Hellenistic and Roman periods would naturally account for its continued 
existence in the later era, and its suitability to border decoration made it a popular 
motif in manuscript illumination. Since it had already undergone a long development 
by the beginning of the Byzantine period it is natural to find many varieties of rinceaux 
in Byzantine illumination, all derived basically from the classical rinceaux but differing 
in treatment according to the degree of classical influence present. 

Hellenistic and Roman ornament tended away from the abstract quality which 
characterizes the palmette rinceaux of sixth and fifth century vase painting, toward a 
concentration on the objective; although the vine as represented in Hellenistic and 
Roman art has no actual foundation in nature, nevertheless, all the details are drawn 
with a specific object in mind. The Byzantine artist, on the other hand, concerned 
himself primarily with pattern, admitting naturalistic treatment only under Hellenistic 
or extraneous influences; his designs were memory pictures rather than copies from 
nature and, as in other aspects of Byzantine art, the dominating principle was rhythm. 

The many types of rinceaux appearing in Byzantine illumination may be divided 
into four main groups: 1, the abstract type; 2, the tendril type; 3, the geometric type; 
and 4, the “acanthizing” type. The abstract type consists of an undulating line 
with curves coming off on alternate sides, and may be subdivided into two groups: 
a, rinceaux having no space fillers (Pls. XIII, 1; XVI, 1, 7); and 4, rinceaux with half 
palmettes as space fillers (Pl. XIII, 2, 4, 14, 19). Group @ seems to be confined to 
the early period, i. e. up to and including the ninth century, but 4 is found throughout 
the course of Byzantine illumination. A very much simplified form of 4 is illustrated 
in Plate XIII, 15, and a variation of the palmette form may be seen in a number of 
rinceaux with the end of the palmette prolonged or turned back on itself to make an 
extra space filler (Pl. XIII, 9, 23). 

The tendril type differs from the preceding in the fact that the space fillers are 
attached to tendrils instead of to the main stem; this type also may be divided into 
two groups: a, characterized by a slightly naturalizing tendency in the space fillers 
(Pls. XIII, 3, 12, 16, 17; XVI, 2, 3, 5, 8, 12); and 4, rinceaux whose space fillers are 
purely decorative and abstract (Pl. XIII, 8, 10, 18, 22). Mostof the examples in a show 
a certain degree of classical influence. Several, for example, have the cover joints 
which we associate with Hellenistic and Roman rinceaux (Pl. XVI, 3, 5, 8); 6, however, 
is definitely a non-classical creation; the artist starts with an undulating line, elabo- 
rating his space fillers until all the space is occupied by figures which are purely 
decorative and bear no relation to nature. There is no restriction of date for the 
tendril type of rinceaux, both forms occurring as early as the tenth century (and prob- 
ably earlier) and as late as the fourteenth. 

The geometric type consists of rinceaux drawn on a circle (Pls. XIII, 7; XVI, 9), or 
of rinceaux springing from one or more circles (Pl. XVI, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18). In 
both cases the geometric character is quite evident, the naturalistic details in Paris 1208 
(Pl. XVI, 9), for example, being obviously an addition not very skilfully blended with 
the main composition. The scheme is less evident in Rome Urb. gr. 2 (Pl. XIII, 13) 
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but the underlying principle remains the same. In London Harley 5598 (Pl. XIII, 7) 
a much more advanced naturalism and a homogeneity of design make one wonder 
whether this is not another example of a manuscript copied, colophon and all, at a 
considerably later period than the date mentioned in the colophon, since such a form 
is unprecedented at so early a period of illumination. 

The association of the rinceaux with running circle patterns led to a great variety 
of designs, many of which have already been illustrated in connection with circles 
(Pls. X, 21; XII, 11, 17-22). These amalgamated patterns became especially popular 
with the increased use of arches in a broad rectangular frame, and of miniatures in a 
quatrefoil or other geometric figure inclosed in a richly decorated rectangle (Pl. XVI, 
II, 13-15, 17, 18). They probably began to become common in the twelfth century, 
although the scarcity of dated monuments makes it impossible to establish this fact 
definitely. As might be expected, the Sassanian palmette became an important factor 
in the development of this type of rinceaux. 

At about this period, apparently, birds and animals were accorded a more prominent 
place in Byzantine illumination, chiefly in connection with the type of rinceaux just 
discussed. Their existence in earlier work is not unknown, but there they exist usually 
as individual appendages to the main scheme, whereas in later illumination they become 
the important feature (Pl. XVI, 9, 10, 14, 17, 18, 19). In any case, they are not 
common it: Byzantine illumination, most of the examples illustrated coming from one 
manuscript, Paris gr. 550, whose illuminator was evidently filled with enthusiasm for 
his subject. There is scarcely a page in the manuscript that does not represent some 
animal, either in a rinceau medallion or perched on top of the outer border, and no 
two are identical.” The same type of decoration is found in the twelfth century mosaics 
of the cathedral at Torcello™ and also in some of the eleventh century reliefs from 
the same church,” but the animals in the manuscript are distinguished by an animation 
quite absent from the cruder provincial work of the mosaics and reliefs. 

The “acanthizing” type marks the final triumph of the naturalizing style, which 
appeared first in the Hellenistic period, was suppressed during the greater part of the 
Byzantine, and finally reasserted itself in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
affording thus a striking parallel to the nascent naturalism of early Gothic in the West, 
and possibly not without connection therewith. Here there is a reversion to the late 
classical rinceaux but with extraneous elements (cf., e. g., the quite unclassical space 
fillers in the rinceaux of Paris gr. 543 in Pl. XVI, 19). The type is not common in 
Byzantine manuscripts and is probably an indication of a late period, since the only 
dated example (Pl. XIII, 21) belongs to the fourteenth century, and Paris 543, variously 
ascribed to the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, is almost certainly not earlier than 
the fourteenth. New York, Morgan 748 (Pl. XVI, 6) probably illustrates a slightly 
earlier phase than the Paris and London manuscripts. 

Two related motifs common in classical art and appearing again, although in a 
modified form, in the Byzantine period are the alternating lotus and palmette pattern 
and the interrupted rinceaux based on the S-curve, the motif to which Riegl gives the 


51. H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens manu- 52. B. Schulz, Die Kirchenbauten auf der Insel 
sevits grecs de la Bibliothéque Nationale du Vle au Torcello, Berlin and Leipzig, 1927, pp. 31ff. and pl. 20. 
XIVe siécle, Paris, 1929, pls. CVI-CXV. 53- Op. cit. pp. 27ff., figs. 43, 44. 
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name intermittirende Wellenranke ; in the present discussion it will be referred to as 
the “‘S-curve rinceau,” The presence of the S-curve in this and in the original form 
of the alternating lotus and palmette leads Riegl to classify them as related motifs.™ 
The early Byzantine form of both is illustrated in a capital from the church of 
St. John of the Studion in Constantinople, reputed to have been founded in 463 A. D. 
(Fig. 7). A comparison of these with the corresponding motifs in classical art (Figs. 8, 9) 
shows how the acanthus was beginning to dominate the field of vegetable ornament 
but in a completely denaturalized and abstract way. 

Riegl has shown the fundamental dependence of Byzantine on Hellenic rather than 
on late Hellenistic and Roman ornament,” the reaction from the plastic naturalistic 
rendering of Roman times toward the flat abstract treatment which characterizes fifth 
century Attic ornament. This accounts for the difference between the S-curve rinceau 
from the Forum of Nerva”™ (Fig. 10), to take an extreme example, and those from the 
churches of St. John and Hagia Sophia in Constantinople.” 

The same tendency was carried into illumination, where the S-curve rinceau forms 
the basis for a number of designs, some of which have strayed far from their original 
model. The most common type shows S-curves nearly horizontal with a filling ornament 
of two half-palmettes (Pls. XIV, 2, 5; XVII, 1, 2); another has curves more nearly 
vertical, resembling in this respect the capitals in Constantinople mentioned above 
(Pl. XVII, 3). More remote derivations in point of style may be recognized in 
Plates XIV, 1, 4; XVII, 4. In all of these other influences are present, and the fact 
that in two examples (Pl. XIV, 1, 4) no units are inverted suggests the merging of 
two motifs, the S-curve rinceau and the alternating lotus and palmette; one may 
perhaps detect the influence of ornamental Cufic script in the ‘“‘fattening”’ of the 
vertical lines in the stem in Plate XIV,1. The extraordinary pattern in London 
Add. 17470 (Pl. XIII, 11) might be included among these by virtue of the S-curves 
which are begun but not terminated. 

The alternating lotus and palmette undergoes the same kind of change as does the 
S-curve rinceau. Based on a classical motif, it retains the original organization of the 
design, but the component elements are modified more Byzantino. One of the earliest 
examples of the alternating lotus and palmette in illumination is found in one of the 
headpieces of the Paris Psalter (Pl. XVII, 5). Here the artist has not completely 
understood the model from which his own pattern was derived, for the lotus approxi- 
mates the form of a palmette, while the palmette itself has been superseded by a quite 
extraneous element, a heart-shaped leaf. A more common derivation in Byzantine 
illumination is the type in which the lotus remains in a very stylized form while the 
classical palmette gives way to the Sassanian palmette (Pl. XIV, 3, 6). This variation 
of the motif appears first at the time when the Sassanian palmette becomes common 
in illumination in general, that is, in the eleventh century. 

Another motif with its roots in classical art is the heart-shaped design, which occurs 
in many forms but in all cases seems to be fundamentally the same. It consists of a 
vegetable ornament based more or less directly on the palmette and is surrounded by 
a heart-shaped line, thus resembling the inclosed palmette of Attic vase painting. 


54. Riegl, op. cit., p. 252. 56. Op. cit., pp. 256ff., figs. 135, 136. 
55. Op. cit., p. 290. 57. Op. cit., p. 284, fig. 145. 
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It seems to have come into Byzantine art through Sassanian channels; an example of 
its Sassanian form is seen on a capital from the arch of Chosroes at Tak-i-Bostan 
(Fig. 11). The different possibilities of arrangement lend considerable variety of effect 
to the heart motif. In manuscripts they are found placed horizontally (Pls. XIV, 7, 9, 
14, 16, 19; XVII, 6-10) or vertically (Pls. XIV, 8, 10-13, 15, 17, 18; XVII, 13-21). 
When horizontal they may be placed in regular sequence (Pls. XIV, 14; XVII, 11), 
but the more common arrangement is to group them antithetically in pairs (Pls. XIV, 7; 
XVII, 6, 9, 10), apparently leading to the formation of another motif in which each 
pair becomes one unit (Pl. XIV, 9, 16, 19); a degeneration of the latter type may be 
recognized in Plate XVII, 7, 8. In the vertical arrangement the units may be placed 
side by side, with or without a triangular leaf or palmette as filling ornament between 
the units (Pls. XIV, 10, 11, 18; XVII, 13-16, 21), or they may be spaced at intervals 
joined by another leaf or flower motif (Pls. XIV, 15; XVII, 17, 18). The influence of 
the S-curve probably accounts for the dovetailed arrangement found in the Menologium 
of Basil II (Pl. XIV, 12) and in Paris suppl. gr. 27, etc. (Pls. XVII, 20; XVIII, 4). 
The motif is generally used as a continuous border pattern, isolated examples such 
as that found in Patmos 33 (Pl. XIV, 8) being quite rare. 

There is no distinction in date in these types since all are used in every period; 
the character of the interior ornament, however, changes according to the general 
trend of Byzantine ornament. As was noted above, the palmette forms the basic 
element in the motif, the filling ornament of the heart in Byzantine illumination being 
always a derivation of the palmette. In the earliest dated example, Paris gr. 510 
(Pl. XIV, 7), the palmette is very highly geometrized. The trefoil as it was used in 
the Sassanian capital from Tak-i-Bostan (Fig. 11) is a common type of filling ornament 
(Pl. XIV, 11), as well as the multifoil (Pls. XIV, 14, 16; XVII, 12, 15). As might be 
expected from its history in other forms of ornament, the Sassanian palmette makes 
its appearance as the interior ornament of the heart motif in the tenth or eleventh 
century with continuing popularity thereafter (Pls. XIV, 9, 13; XVII, 10, 11, 13, 16-21; 
XVIII, 1-5), and, lastly, there ig the split palmette (Pls. XIV, 17-19; XVII, 9, 14). 
Strzygowski™ has shown that in the late antique the palmette was regarded not as a 
whole but as two half palmettes which could be combined in many different ways, 
one of which was to join the halves at the top, thereby forming another heart-shaped 
frame with the possibility of an endless succession of inner patterns (Pls. XIV, 17-19; 
XVII, 9, 14); this tendency also extended to the rinceaux, where the half-palmettes in 
which the tendrils terminate meet to form a heart-shaped frame for an inner palmette 
or its derivative (Pl. XIII, 8, 18). 

The isolation of certain elements of the acanthus forms the basis for two other 
motifs in Byzantine ornament, the trefoil border and the leaf ornament illustrated in 
Plates XV, 14, and XVIII, 12-17. The trefoil is the more common and occurs at an 
early period in sculpture, becoming increasingly popular in both Byzantine and 
Islamic ornament.” It makes its first appearance as a running pattern in dated 


58. Some doubt may be cast on the genuineness 59. J. Strzygowski, Mschatta, in /b. der kiniglich 
of the date of Mt. Athos Gr. Lavra A. 70 (Pl. XIV, 9) preussischen Kunstsammlungen, XXV (1904), pp. 282ff. 
since the Sassanian palmette seems exceptionally well 60. Riegl, of. cit., p. 278. 
developed for so early a period. 
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manuscripts in several borders of the Menologium of Basil II (Pl. XV, 5-11). The 
basic form is illustrated in Plate XV, 5, variations in the following examples. It later 
becomes a stereotyped border for miniatures, of which some examples are shown in 
Plates XV, 12, 13; XVIII,- 8-11. 

One of the variations of the acanthus motif in the Menologium of Basil II is worthy 
of special notice, i. e. the running border of acanthus leaves which have the appearance 
of being driven by the wind (Pl. XV, 8-11). The motif is found on Theodosian capitals, 
but does not come into common use in manuscripts as a continuous running ornament 
until the late tenth century. The first examples of it in this form are the above-mentioned 
borders in the Menologium of Basil 11 and the border of a sculptured plaque ia 
the cathedral at Torcello, generally attributed to the final rebuilding of the church 
in 1008 A. D.® It occurs again in Paris gr. 550 (Pl. XVIII, 11) and also in various 
plaques and capitals in St. Mark’s in Venice, ascribed on other grounds to the twelfth 
century. In the absence of other dated monuments the motif may be tentatively placed 
in the period from the tenth through the twelfth century. Its appearance, however, in 
the Latin Codex Aureus in Munich, dated c. 870 A. D., and generally in manuscripts 
assigned by A. M. Friend to the school of Saint-Denis, is perhaps an indication that 
its origin was considerably earlier, since this manuscript has the Greek feature of the 
exedra as the background for an evangelist portrait, and therefore implies a certain 
amount of derivation from Greek manuscripts.™ 

The leaf motif offers less possible variation, consisting in its developed form ol 
triangular leaves or stylized palmettes in vertical or horizontal series, with a filling 
ornament of a half-rosette or smaller leaf (Pls. XV, 14; XVIII, 14-17), so that the 
whole field is covered and produces a textile effect The germ of the motif is probably 
contained in a border of a manuscript on Mt. Athos, Stavroniketa 43 (Pl. XVIII, 12): 
In this instance the design is very simple, making no attempt to fill the field. It probably: 
represents a stage considerably earlier than the only dated manuscript of the group, 
Paris Coislin 79 (Pl. XV, 14), dated 1078-1081, whch is consistent with the early tenth 
century date usually assigned to the Athos manuscript. From this there was probably 
an intermediate stage, examples of which are not preserved. Other indications are 
that the period of use of the developed form extends from the late tenth through the 
twelfth century. 

One of the minor patterns to be considered in the category of vegetable motifs is 
that derived from intersecting circles but treated as a naturalistic design (Pls. XV, 1-4; 
XVIII, 6, 7). The naturalizing tendency is confined to the insertion of a leaf design 
(Pls. XV, 1, 2; XVIII, 6, 7) or to an “acanthizing” treatment of the edges of the circles 
(Pl. XV, 3, 4) without disturbing the essentially geometric quality of the motif. The 
only dated examples in Greek manuscripts belong in or before the tenth century; the 
motif is also found in the Armenian Gospels of Queen Mikhé, dating go2 A. D. 
(Pl. XXV, 16). 

Since the vegetable patterns of Byzantine art are all derived, directly or indirectly, 
from very common elements of Hellenistic ornament, it is natural that they should 


- 61. A. Colasanti, L’Arte bizantina in Jtalia, Mi- 63. A. M. Friend, The Portraits of the Evangelists 
lan, pl. 48. in Greek and Latin Manuscripts, in Art Studies, 1927, 
62. Schulz, of. cit., pl. 14. p. 140; pl. XII, 113. 
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not be confined to a restricted period in Byzantine art. For this reason their presence 
or absence can furnish no clue to the dating of Greek manuscripts except as they 
follow the general course of development of Byzantine ornament noted in connection 
with other motifs, i. e. reduction of scale, increasing elaboration, the introduction of 
the Sassanian palmette, and the trend toward naturalism. 


MIscELLANEOUS MoTIFS 


Among the motifs confined to a comparatively brief period of use are the jeweled 
border represented in Plates XIX, 1, 2; XX, 1-4, and the twisted ribbon found in 
Plates XIX, 3, 4; XX, 5-10. Of these the jeweled border is the least common in 
manuscripts, being represented here by but six manuscripts in its genuine form, of 
which only one, Paris 510, is dated. The motif consists of alternate ellipses and 
rectangles separated by two or four dots, or, as in one case (Pl. XX, 3), simply of 
rectangles separated by dots. Of the undated examples one comes from a manuscript 
on Mt. Athos, Philotheu 33 (Pl. XX, 2), dated by Gregory in the tenth century.™ It 
has been pointed out by A. M. Friend, however, that the one miniature is an insertion 
and belongs stylistically to a period earlier than the ninth century, so that we actually 
have two examples of the motif dating in the ninth century or earlier, and none later. 
The fact that Paris 510 is definitely known to have been illuminated in Constantinople, 
and that the jeweled border is used in conjunction with other early borders of 
presumably Constantinopolitan origin, for example the rainbow as in Leningrad 21, 
leads to the classification of the jeweled border motif in the group of early decorative 
patterns of Constantinople, along with the rainbow motif discussed in a previous 
section. It is to be noted that in Leningrad 21, Philotheu 33, and Andreaskita 5 
(Pl. XX, 1, 2, 4) the motif occurs not as a border for a miniature but as decoration 
within the picture itself. No. 3 on Plate XX may probably be taken as a late imitation 
since it is used on a much smaller scale, occupies only one side of a border and is 
simplified to a series of rectangles separated by dots, with no ellipses; Plate XX, 4 is 
probably an adaptation of the motif, although not necessarily later. There is, there- 
fore, no definite evidence for its use in manuscripts later than the ninth century, a fact 
which has a bearing on the two other manuscripts using the same motif, the Paris 
Psalter and Leningrad 21, which will be discussed at greater length in the next 
section. 

Contrasted with the very limited use of the jeweled border in manuscripts is its 
wide occurrence in other media, especially in book-covers and mosaic. It has been 
suggested that the motif may be a degeneration of the classical bead-and-reel, or, 
rather, a transference of that design from sculpture to jewel work, and thence to 
illumination, mosaic, and other materials; its frequent presence in mosaic in the 
normal position of the bead-and-reel lends color to this theory. Nevertheless, it did 
not long remain merely a survival of an architectural motif, if such be its origin, but 
appears as early as the fourth century in the mosaic of the apse of S. Pudenziana in 
Rome, as a decoration for the central cross but without the connecting dots. An 


64. C. R. Gregory, Textkritik des neuen Testa- 65. Vide infra, pp. 73 ff. 
mentes, I, p. 240, no. 1120. 
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early existing example of the motif in actual jewels is on the cross of Emperor 
Justin IT (565-578 A. D.).® It also appears in Hellenistic-Coptic textiles as a border 
motif ™ and as the decoration for a headdress,® and in the Cappadocian frescoes. 
From the sixth century onward it is one of the most common border patterns for 
mosaics, appearing in nearly all of the sixth century monuments of Ravenna, in the 
church of St. Demetrius in Salonica, in the twelfth century mosaics of the cathedrals 
of Trieste and Torcello, and in monuments of all the intervening centuries. The 
motif in mosaic is usually distinguished by a line connecting the rectangles and 
ellipses which does not appear in other materials. Examples of the jeweled border 
in the late period are too numerous to mention, both in actual jewel-work, such as 
enamel book-covers set with gems, and in their imitation, as in mosaic, Gothic 
sculpture, metal work, etc. The restriction in manuscripts of a motif so prevalent 
in other media finds a parallel in the rainbow border which was found to be confined 
to a brief period in illumination, whereas in mosaic it occurs throughout the Byzantine 
period and, like the rainbow, its provenance, where known, is Constantinople. 

To the same group belong the various forms of ribbon motif, of which at least one 
was possibly derived from the Lesbian cymatium. Its origin in the leaf-and-dart is 
suggested by its position in some of the Asiatic sarcophagi, where the leaf-and-dart 
usually occurs (Fig. 14), and also by a series of monuments demonstrating the 
dissolution of the leaf-and-dart in the late antique and Early Christian periods. One 
of the earliest of these is a capital of the Imperial period from the Palatine (Fig. 12).” 
A later example is the decoration of the archivolt on the diptych of Probus in Aosta, 
dating 406 A. D. (Fig. 13), while in the canon tables of the Rabula Gospel the 
transition from the Lesbian cymatium to the ribbon is complete (Pl. XXV, 3-5). 
The Rabula Gospel, written in 586 A. D., represents both chronologically and 
stylistically the stage of development preceding that illustrated by the ornament of 
Vienna 847 (Pl. XX, 5), where there is no longer any suggestion of the leaf-and-dart 
and the ribbon idea is emphasized by the differentiation of the two sides by different 
colors. At this stage, then, the motif has resolved itself into an undulating ribbon 
seen in perspective, and as such it is preserved in a group of moisacs, both in Greece 
and Italy, dating from the fifth to the seventh century, for example in the Mausoleum 
of Galla Placidia and the church of S. Vitale in Ravenna, in the cathedral of Parenzo, 
and in the church of St. Demetrius in Salonica (Fig. 15). This type also occurs in 
Mt. Athos, Andreaskita 5 (Pl. XX, 6), a fact which suggests a date earlier than the 
tenth century for this manuscript. Unlike the jeweled border, the ribbon motif seems 
to be confined to the early period in mosaic as well as in manuscripts. 

The conception of a ribbon pattern once established, it naturally lent itself to 
further adaptation where its origin in the’ leaf-and-dart was forgotten and the ribbon 
taken as the starting point; from this develops the type of twisted ribbon common 
in Coptic textiles and found also in one of the borders of the Paris Psalter (Pl. XX, 7). 


66. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 548; 69. E. Weigand, Baalbek und Rom, die rémische 
fig. 336. Reichskunst in threr E-ntwickelung und Differenzierung, 

67. W. F. Volbach and E. Kuehnel, Late Antique, in Jb. des katserlich deutschen archaeologischen Insti- 
Coptic and Islamic Textiles of Egypt, pl. 25. tuts, XXIX (1914), p. 48, fig. 16. 

68. Dalton, of. cit., p. 577; fig. 362. 70. R. Delbrueck, Die consularischen Diptychen,, 
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The same form occurs in the frescoes of S. Maria Antiqua in Rome in connection 
with the paintings of the time of Pope Martin I (649-653 A. D.; Fig. 16); the borders 
of the frescoes, in which the ribbon motif occurs, may date from that period and 
must, in any case, be earlier than the middle of the ninth century, when the church 
was destroyed.” The ribbon motif in Rome gr. 1153 (Pl. XX, 12) is obviously a late 
imitation, as was found to be the case with the overlapping circles from the same 
manuscript (Pl. IX, 2). A more complicated form of twisted ribbon is found in one 
of the headpieces of Paris 510 (Pl. XIX, 4), and the decadence of this type may be 
seen in Rome gr. 1522 (Pl. XX, 10), as well as in a Syriac manuscript (Paris syr. 341) 
attributed by Omont to the seventh or eighth century.” This type also is recurrent 
in the recently discovered mosaics at Jerash, dating from the sixth century. 

A third phase of the ribbon motif displays a series of short folds, as in some 
borders of Paris 510, 139, and Coislin 195 (Pls. XIX, 3; XX, 8,9). The fact that 
Paris 510 is known to have been written in Constantinople and that both Paris 139 
and Coislin 195 are attributed to this city, indicates that once more we are dealing 
with a motif in manuscript decoration which was primarily the product of Constan- 
tinopolitan scriptoria. As in the two preceding types, there is no dated example later 
than the ninth century, but a degeneration of the motif may perhaps be traced in the 
tenth and later centuries, beginning with the Menologium of Basil II (Pl. XIX, 5), 
through a series of tailpieces whose only reminiscence of the ribbon is an undulating 
line (Pl. XIX, 6-16), although perhaps its origin is to be found in the wave motif and 
not in the ribbon. The derivation of this latter type from the ribbon or the wave 
motif seems evident in view of the fact that the filling between the undulations is 
never attached to the main stem. The distinction between the original and the imita- 
tive or decadent stages is evident, and Rome gr. 2160 and New York, Morgan 748 
(Pl. XX, 11, 13), may be assigned to the latter. The earlier phase evidently ends in 
the ninth century. 

The use of the garland as a border ornament is apparently confined to a small 
group of closely related manuscripts. Its origin in the wreaths which decorated altars 
in the late antique and its subsequent transformation into a Christian symbol have 
been discussed in connection with the rainbow motif of Vienna 847,” and its use in 
conjunction with the rainbow and ribbon motifs, as well as its occurrence in the 
Dioscurides of Vienna of the sixth century (Pl. XIX, 17, 18), establishes it as an early 
pattern belonging to the repertory of Constantinopolitan and possibly also Asiatic 
miniaturists. How long it continued in use is uncertain, but it seems not to have 
lasted after the tenth century, the date usually assigned to Paris Coislin 195 (Pl. XX, 
20, 23). The wreath form evidently soon gave way to the use of the garland as a 
border for rectangular miniatures as it is found in the Vienna Dioscurides, which 
uses both the round and the rectangular form (Pl. XIX, 17, 18), and in Paris 139, 
Leningrad 21, and Coislin 195 (Pl. XX, 15-22). An unusual form of garland is found 
in Mt. Athos, Andreaskita 5 (Pl. XX, 19), where it decorates a circular architrave seen 


in perspective surmounting two columns; the flowers of the garland are almost 
identical with those of Leningrad 21. 


71. M. Avery, Art Bull., VII (1924-25), p. 132, 72 H.Omont, Mon. Piot, XVII (1909), pl. VI, 7. 
figs. 4, 5. 73. Vide supra, pp. 46ff. 
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It was perhaps in the period of the transition between -the round and rectangular 
forms of the garland that there were originated the squared corners of the Dioscurides 
(Pl. XIX, 18) and of Leningrad 21 and the Paris Psalter (Pl. XX, 21, 22). Stylistically, 
these seem to be a survival of the ribbons binding the bottom of the wreath in 
Vienna 847 (Pl. XX, 14), and are logically the result of the translation of a round into 
a rectilinear pattern, where the miniaturist was confronted with the difficulty of 
turning acorner. The relation of the ribbon to the squared corner is shown especially 
in the Dioscurides border (Pl. XIX, 18), and the fact that in all three examples of 
squared corners the ribbons are present, either in the garland or in the corner, 
strengthens this theory. Another border in the Dioscurides (Pl. XIX, 19) seems to 
show an attempt on the part of the miniaturist to make his borders uniform by 
squaring the corners of a rinceau, resulting in a quite different effect. A later degen- 
eration is to be seen in the Armenian Gospels of Queen Mlkhé of the year go2 A. D. 
(Pl. XXV, 15, 16), and possibly a conscious imitation in Paris 510 (Pl. XIX, 20). If 
the foregoing account of the evolution is correct, Paris 510 shows a misunderstanding 
of the original motif, since the corner itself is decorated by a rainbow pattern and 
there is no garland in the rest of the border, but a quite independent motif. It is to 
be noted, whether or not any significance should be attached to the fact, that in the 
Vienna Dioscurides the only garland border has a squared corner, in Paris 139 and 
Leningrad 21 the garland is found both with and without the squared corner, whereas 
in Coislin 195, whose ornament is closely related to that of Paris 139, it does not 
occur at all where garlands are used in rectangular frames, the nearest approach 
being found in one of the arches of the canon tables (Pl. XX, 23), and in this the 
ribbon has been lost. This would seem to place Coislin 195 at the end of the 
development of the squared corner, a fact which may have some bearing on the 
date of Paris 139. A late survival may perhaps be recognized in Rome gr. 381 
(Pl. XX, 24), where the binding of the garland comes at intervals through the border 
and there is some confusion at the corners; the dependence of this manuscript on 
the Paris Psalter has been shown by Morey.“ 

Everything, therefore, tends to establish the squared corner as an early motif derived 
from the binding of wreaths in the late antique and Early Christian periods; its use 
apparently does not extend beyond the ninth century, and even then it seems to be 
used as a conscious adaptation or a misunderstanding of the earlier motif. 

In general, the method of finishing outside corners can furnish no clue to date. 
A simple loop is used from the ninth through the fourteenth century, and the same 
is true of a stylized leaf (Pls. XXI, 1, 12, 13, 24; XXII, 19, 26). Sassanian palmettes 
are used as a corner mark in the same period as in inner decoration, that is, they are 
unknown before the tenth century and uncommon before the eleventh, at which time 
they begin to be used very frequently (Pls. XXI, 8, 9, 11, 14, 16; XXII, 6, 27). 
There is, however, one feature of corner decoration whose origin can be fixed at a 
definite time, i. e. the extension of the lower border of a miniature beyond the margin 
to hold a conventionalized tree or other ornament. Out of all the dated manuscripts 
considered here the earliest occurrence of this type of decoration is in Paris gr. 519, 


74. Art Bull., 1929, pp. 42ff. 
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a manuscript dated in the year 1007 A. D. (Pl. XXI, 15). Through the first half of 
the eleventh century the motif is marked by great simplicity, but toward the end of 
the century the trees tend to become more elaborate (Pls. XXI, 26; XXII, 2, 3, 9, 
10, 15) and especially to increase the size and importance of the trunk. About the 
same time more complicated forms are introduced into the upper corners (Pls. XXI, 
18, 20; XXII, 13, 14, 20, etc.), although the simple loop and other early corner motifs 
are retained through the fourteenth century (Pl. XXII, 19, 26, etc.). 

Another of the miscellaneous patterns which find their way into Byzantine illumi- 
nation is the double-axe (Pl. XX, 25, 26), whose evolution from the beginning of the 
Christian era has been traced by R. B. O’ Connor.” During this period it is shown 
to be primarily Western in use, occurring frequently in Gallo-Roman mosaics, in a 
number of Latin manuscripts, and finally in Italian and French Romanesque sculpture. 
Judging by this and by the infrequency with which it is found in Greek manuscripts, 
it may be considered an intrusion from the West into Byzantine illumination, although 
its repeated occurrence in Latin manuscripts of the Ada group, whose Oriental affinities 
are well known, raises the question whether both Latin and Greek illuminators derived 
the motif independently from antique sources. Neither of the examples in Greek 
illumination is dated, but both manuscripts are assigned on all grounds to a period 
not earlier than the twelfth century and very likely later. In these cases the use of the 
motif is almost identical, except that in Paris gr. 54 (Pl. XX, 26) there is a quadruple 
row of axes with a single dot as filling ornament, while in Paris gr. 543 (Pl. XX, 25) 
the axes are in a double row and have a tilling ornament of three dots. The ribbon- 
like quality which is characteristic of the motif in Latin manuscripts is here very 
pronounced. in view of the increasing tendency to treat the double-axe as a ribbon, 
it seems probable that no. 13 on Plate XX should be taken as a development of the 
double-axe, rather than as a direct derivation from the twisted ribbon. 


CONCLUSION 


In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to trace the development 
or to establish the chronology of certain individual motifs in Byzantine illumination. 
In the present section these results will be summarized from the point of view of the 
chronology of Byzantine illuminated ornament as a whole. 

Four main periods may be recognized in the history of Byzantine illumination, 
whose divisions fall roughly as‘follows: 1, the early period, from the sixth through 
the ninth century; 2, the transitional period in the tenth century; 3, the culmination 
of Byzantine illumination in the eleventh and twelfth centuries; and 4, the beginning 
of the dissolution of the style in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

The scarcity of very early manuscripts makes it impossible at present to distinguish 
between separate centuries in the period between the sixth and the ninth; accordingly, 
this will be treated as one period, noting whatever indications there may be of 
chronological sequence. The period is characterized by large-scale drawing and by 
simplicity of style, with strong emphasis on the geometric qualities inherent in any 
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given design. The vocabulary of ornament is much more restricted than in the later 
periods, a number of motifs which occur from the tenth and eleventh centuries onward 
being unknown at this time. On the other hand, there is a group of motifs which 
seem, from all the evidence, to be confined to this period alone; vzz. the ribbon 
motif, the jeweled border, the rainbow motif, the squared corner, and overlapping 
circles. Wickhoff has shown the dependence of some of these motifs on earlier 
models,” so that it is reasonable to suppose that if there were preserved to us more 
manuscripts of the early period other examples would be found; on the other hand, 
their conspicuous absence in manuscripts later than the ninth century except in a few 
cases of archaism is a fairly sure indication that their popularity ends with the ninth 
century. The manuscripts which can be safely dated before the tenth century are not 
numerous, the Codex Rossanensis (Pl. IX, 1), the Dioscurides of Vienna (Pls. IV, 1; 
VII, 1; XIII, 1; XIX, 17-19), Vienna 847 (Pls. II, 1; XX, 5, 14), and Paris 510 
(Pls. I, 1, 2, 12; XII], 2, 3; XIX, 1-4, 20), being the only ones known to me with 
ornament of any importance for which so early a date is undisputed. Mt. Athos, 
Philotheu 33 (Pls. XVI, 1; XX, 2), may also be included here, since it is generally 
agreed that the one miniature is earlier than the tenth century text. A few other 
manuscripts whose date is disputed but which are sometimes attributed to this period 
will be discussed below. 

In the tenth century is effected the transition from the early style of ornament to 
the developed Byzantine style. Two types of illumination are evident, the late survivals 
of motifs which were common in the early period and, more frequently, designs in 
an undeveloped form which come into use in the succeeding centuries, with a general 
trend in all cases toward a diminution of scale, although not to the extent which is 
reached in monuments of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Among the late survivals 
of earlier motifs may be mentioned the jeweled border found in Paris gr. 68 (Pl. XX, 3), 
a manuscript which has been assigned variously to the tenth, twelfth, and fourteenth 
centuries; it was noted above that the reduction in scale, the simplification of the 
pattern to rectangles separated by dots instead of alternating rectangles and ellipses, 
and its use as a border decoration in conjunction with another pattern were sufficient 
indication that the motif in this manuscript belongs to the decadence. The survival 
of the rainbow border in Berlin Ham. 246 (PI. III, 4) is another instance of the 
degeneration of earlier motifs in the tenth century.” 

In the tenth century the use of geometric circle designs, although not unknown in 
the earlier period, takes a more prominent place. A characteristic of tenth century 
circle decoration as contrasted with that of the following period is the infrequency 
of the Sassanian palmette as inner decoration and consequently the greater variety 
of ornamental motifs inside the circles. Whereas in by far the greater number of 
circle patterns of the eleventh century and later the Sassanian palmette is used in 
one form or another, in the tenth century this had not yet become established as a 
common motif; the artists, accordingly, having at hand no accepted filling ornament 
for their circles, chose from a variety of motifs, the most common single one being 
the rosette. This fact seems to be a reason for accepting the tenth century date of 
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Paris Coislin 20 (Pl. IX, 15), which Bordier, following Montfaucon, ascribes to it.” 
The Sassanian palmette begins to appear sporadically in Byzantine illumination about 
the middle of the tenth century, the earliest dated example being found in Patmos 33, 
dating 941 A. D. (Pl. VII, 2, 3). Here and in the text ornament of Paris 139 
(Pl. XI, 16) its component elements are much more evident than in later work, in 
which facility of drawing leads to the omission of inner detail and to further styl- 
ization of the motif. Crenellations as a running border appear for the first time in a 
dated Greek manuscript in the tenth century, although they occur in the Syriac 
Gospel of Rabula of 586 A. D. (Pl. XXV, 8, 9).” 

There is noticeable in tenth century ornament an increasing delicacy of drawing, 
which may be well observed in Paris gr. 70 (Pl. XXIII, 1-4). Similar to this in style 
are the ornament from a late tenth century manuscript, Paris gr. 438, dated 992 A. D. 
(Pl. VII, 7), a headpiece from Paris gr. 669 (Pl. XVII, 4), ascribed by Bordier to the 
tenth century,” and one from London Harley 5598 (Pl. VII, 9). This tendency is 
quite remote from anything in the ninth century and earlier and prepares the way for 
increasing elaboration in the next period. 

The transition from a primitive to a developed style of ornament in Byzantine 
manuscripts was nearly complete by the end of the tenth century. It remained for 
the eleventh to assimilate and unify the legacy of varied forms which it had received 
from the preceding century. The eleventh and twelfth centuries mark the culmination 
of Byzantine illumination. Just as in monumental art at this time the various elements 
which constitute the Byzantine style were fused into one homogeneous whole, so 
ornamental motifs were assimilated from various sources to form a consistent style 
of decoration. The two most striking features of eleventh and twelfth century orna- 
ment are the pronounced reduction in scale of the decorative units and the prevalence 
of the Sassanian palmette. Both of these phenomena having been discussed at length, 
it is unnecessary to deal with them further. In the early eleventh century almost all 
of the motifs found in later Byzantine ornament are established. The chief innovations 
of the period, or, if not actually innovations, the motifs raised to a position of 
importance, were the Sassanian palmette, circles joined by diagonal tangents, the 
extending of the lower border to hold a tree, and the guilloche of the type found in 
the Evangeliary of Salerno (Pl. V, 12) and other manuscripts. Naturalistic elements 
are introduced but only subject to the demands of pattern; the representation of 
animals in conspicuous places probably begins in this period but they remain 
primarily decorative through the twelfth century, at least. The running acanthus 
border in stereotyped trefoil form also comes into use at this time. As always in 
Byzantine art, rhythm plays a leading part, a principle which is illustrated by the 
fondness of the artists for a pattern in which there is an alternation of units, a 
Sassanian palmette inclosed in a circle alternating with an uninclosed palmette, 
circles alternating with lozenges, etc. 


78. H. Bordier, Description des peintures et autres very early period; it may, therefore, be merely acci- 
ornements contenus dans les manuscrits grecs de la dental that no examples are preserved in manuscripts 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 1883, p. 121. of the early period. 

79. As was noted above, however, crenellations 80. Op. cit., p. 118. 
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One of the finest manuscripts of the eleventh century, in which all of these tendencies. 
are illustrated, is Paris Coislin 79, a manuscript containing the works of St. John 
Chrysostom executed between the years 1078 and 1081 for the Emperor Nikephoros 
Botaniates (Pls. I, 6; VIII, 3-6; XV, 14). Among other dated manuscripts of the 
eleventh century are Leningrad 71 (Pls. 1V, 19; V, 12; XIII, 9; XIV, 2), Leningrad 72 
(Pl. VII, 16), Paris 223 (Pl. VII, 13, 14), and Paris 519 (Pls. VII, 11, 12; XIV, 13). 
Some of the undated manuscripts which may be assigned to the eleventh century are: 
Rome gr. 364 (Pls. Il, 13, 17; IX, 17; X, 7; XI, 13; XII, 9, 14), Paris gr. 49 (Pls. XI, 
2; XII, 13), Mt. Sinai 204 (PI. Il, 9, 11), and Mt. Sinai 364 (Pl. XI, 5). To the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century, probably, belong Paris gr. 74 (Pls. II, 15; XI, 8, 9) 
and Paris gr. 224 (Pls. IJ, 12; XI, 10). 

Typical twelfth century ornament is found in Paris suppl. gr. 27, dated here by the 
consensus of opinion (Pl. XII, 19-22). In this manuscript reduction of scale has 
reached such a point that the individual units are almost lost in relation to the 
border as a whole. Among other manuscripts which may be assigned to the twelfth 
century and which illustrate the twelfth century style of ornament are London Add. 
11870 (Pls. X, 3; XU, 17-—cf. the latter piece of ornament with a similar one from 
Rome Urb. gr. 2, dating 1128-29, Pl. VIII, 8), Rome gr. 1229 (Pl. X, 4, 5), Paris 
Coislin 239 (Pls. IX, 18; XI, 3, 14; XII, 3, 5). It is at this period that we begin to 
find miniatures set in a very broad frame, usually rectangular on the outside, and on 
the inside rectangular or in the shape of a quatrefoil or other geometric design, 
thereby laying greater stress on the ornament than hitherto (cf. Paris gr. 550, 
Pl. XVI, 14-17). 

Having reached the highest point of its development in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, Byzantine ornament could not long maintain this perfection. Riegl has 
pointed out that the lack of creative power in the Byzantine style is responsible for 
its dissolution." When it had taken over from other styles all the elements which 
combined to form the Byzantine and treated them after the manner of its selective 
genius, it had accomplished all of which it was capable. Without the ability to 
create new forms the inevitable result was the crystallization of old motifs and a 
lapse into mannerisms. This stagnation and the intrusion of naturalism into a style 
eminently unsuited to it were the determining features in the dissolution of the Byzan- 
tine style, leaving their mark in greater or less degree on nearly all the illumination 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The result was the broad, overgrown style 
represented by such manuscripts as Escorial Q-I-16 (Pls. XIII, 18; XIV, 17), Rome 
gr. 2281 (Pl. XIV, 15), Escorial -IlIl-16 (Pl. V, 3). Paris Coislin 200 (Pl. VIII, 13) 
is an example of the thirteenth century style in the hands of a skilled illuminator. 
On this basis the ornament of Paris gr. 94 (Pls. II, 8; XVII, 17) and Paris gr. 54 
(Pl. XVII, 18) agrees well with the thirteenth or fourteenth century date generally 
assigned to both manuscripts on the grounds of palaeography and figure style; Rome 
Barb. gr. 449 (Pl. VIII, 9, 10) would certainly be attributed to the thirteenth century 
were it not for the recorded date of 1153 in the colophon.” [Illustrative of the 
naturalistic tendency noticeable in the fourteenth century is a piece of ornament 
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from London Burney 18 (Pl. XIII, 21). With the fourteenth century extraneous 
influences become too powerful, the possibilities innate in the style are exhausted and 
the development. of Byzantine ornament comes to an end. 

The conclusions set forth in the foregoing pages regarding the development 
of Byzantine illuminated ornament and the dating of individual manuscripts on 
this basis are corroborated in general by the evidence of style, iconography, and 
palaeography. Little mention has been made of these subjects, partly because I am 
incompetent to deal with them, partly because it was hoped that an independent 
study of ornament would provide more valid criteria for the dating of manuscripts. 
Consequently, manuscripts dated only on grounds of style, iconography, or palaeo- 
graphy—in other words, on grounds not purely objective—have been excluded as 
proof of any point in this discussion, except in a few rare cases where there is such 
complete concurrence on all grounds as to leave no reasonable doubt as to the 
authenticity of date. 

It remains now to consider a few manuscripts of disputed date from the standpoint 
of their ornament alone, to see if it sheds any light on the problem. The manuscripts 
discussed in the following paragraphs belong to a related group and must be considered 
together. 

The date of the miniatures of the Paris Psalter (Paris gr. 139) has been the 
subject of much controversy. The miniatures have generally been accepted as 
belonging to the tenth century, a date which has never been questioned for the 
text. In 1911, however, they were studied by Berliner,® and have recently been the 
subject of a complete analysis by Morey,™ resulting in the conclusion that the miniatures 
are a copy executed about the seventh or eighth century of an earlier, probably 
fourth century, model in rotulus form. It is not the purpose here to enter into a 
discussion of any of the problems connected with the style and iconography of the 
miniatures, but merely to see if the ornament of the manuscript as a whole can 
furnish any criteria for the dating of the miniatures. 

The first consideration is the ornament of the miniatures themselves. Most of the 
motifs have already been cited (Pls. II, 2, 3, 4, 20; XX, 1, 7-9, 16, 18, 21); the rest 
are given in Plate XXIII, 5-8. In previous sections evidence has been adduced for 
the existence of a group of ornamental motifs, the period of whose use extends from 
the sixth through the ninth century. Although it cannot be argued that because a 
motif does not appear in extant manuscripts after a certain date it therefore went out 
of use just at the time of the last existing dated manuscript, nevertheless, if out of 
a small number of manuscripts left from the early period several show certain 
motifs which do not occur in the far greater mass of material preserved from the 
later date, it is logical to suppose that these took an important place in the ornamental 
vocabulary of the early period which they did not retain in the later. 

Four motifs of this early group are found in the Paris Psalter: the jeweled border, 
the ribbon motif, the garland, and the squared corner. The same form of jeweled 
border is used in the Paris Psalter and in Paris 510 (Pls. XX, 1; XIX, 1), i. e. alternate 
rectangles and ellipses separated by two dots (Paris 510 has also the type with four 
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dots), but a comparison of the complete borders of the two manuscripts® shows a 
very perceptible reduction in scale in Paris 510. Two of the ribbon motifs in the 
Psalter are identical with those found in Paris Coislin 195 (Pl. XX, 8, 9); the third 
(Pl. XX, 7) finds its closest parallel in the frescoes of S. Maria Antiqua (Fig. 16), 
which probably date from the middle of the seventh century and must, in any case, 
be earlier than the middle of the ninth, when the church was destroyed.* It has 
been noted that there is no evidence for the continuation of any of these forms after 
the ninth century. Nothing more need be said about the presence of the garland; more 
important is the occurrence of the squared corner, which according to all the evidence 
obtainable at present is confined to the early period. 

Of one of the other motifs (Pl. XXIII, 5) a rather similar form is found in a mosaic 
of the Lateran of the seventh century™ and again in the twelfth century mosaics of 
the cathedral at Trieste, so that this gives no clue to date except to show that the 
motif was in existence as early as the seventh century. I know of no parallel for the 
border illustrated in Plate XXIII, 6. Plate XXIII, 7 resembles the decoration on one 
of the canon tables of the Rabula Gospel (Pl. XXV, 10), and the leaf-and-dart in another 
border (Pl. XXIII, 8) is very like some of the seventh century ornament in the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem (Fig. 17). This appears again on a reduced scale in 
Mt. Athos, Andreaskita 5 (Pl. XXIII, 17), but I have found it in no later monuments. 

Of the remaining motifs in the borders of the Paris Psalter there are three zigzags 
and one lozenge (PI. II, 2, 3, 4, 20), the latter being quite simple and rather irregularly 
drawn. One of the zigzags (Pl. II, 4) closely resembles a border in Coislin 195 
(Pl. II, 5); a more complicated version of the same type is found in Paris 510(PI. I, 2). 
Another of the zigzags in the Paris Psalter (Pl. II, 2) has no filling ornament, a type 
already remarked as rare and probably early, resembling in this respect the decoration 
on one of the canon tables in Vienna 847 (PI. II, 1). In the third border (Pl. II, 3) 
each zigzag has as filling ornament an isolated two-stepped crenellation. Once more, 
Paris 510 provides a more complicated counterpart of the Psalter motif (Pl. I, 1), 
replacing the single crenellation of the Psalter by two crenellations set parallel to the 
zigzag, with a small lozenge at the angle as space filler. It may be seen, therefore, 
that in the several cases where the same ornament occurs in both the Paris Psalter 
and Paris 510, the Psalter version is the less sophisticated ; since there is evidence of 
a connection between the two manuscripts, although their relative date is a disputed 
matter,™ the testimony of the ornament is in favor of the priority of the Paris Psalter 
and the dependence on it, directly or indirectly, of Paris 510. 

The character of the ornament in the text of the Psalter differs completely from 
that of the miniatures (Pls. IX, 6, 7, 12; XI, 16; XVII, 15). The scale is very much 
reduced, beyond what one would expect in the change from border ornament of large 
miniatures to headpieces in the text; and the motifs are those belonging to the later 
period in an as yet undeveloped form, such as were found to be characteristic of the 


85. Omont, of. cit., pls. IX, XXXIV. riser Psalter ms. gr. 139 und die mittelbyzantinische Re- 
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88. For the theory that the Psalter miniatures were 
derived from Paris 510 see K. Weitzmann, Der Pa- 


naissance, in Jb. fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1929, pp. 178ff.; 
Morey, reviewing Goldschmidt and Weitzmann’s Die 
Elfenbeinskulpturendes X-XIII. Jahrhunderisin A.j.A., 
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ments and upholds the priority of Paris 139. 
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transitional period of the tenth century. While all the analogies for the ornament of 
the miniatures are derived from monuments of the early period, those for the text 
ornament come from the later, for example the embryonic form of the Sassanian 
palmette (Pl. XI, 16), circles connected by a double-stemmed flower (Pl. IX, 7), and 
the alternating lotus and palmette (Pl. XVII, 5); moreover, the gold used in the text 
ornament was shown by Bordier® to be of a different quality from that in the borders. 
All of these discrepancies are too great to be accounted for merely by a difference 
of hands, they must also indicate a difference in date, and since the text is acknowledged 
as of the tenth century the miniatures must be earlier. 

The question of the date of the miniatures of the Paris Psalter is closely associated 
with that of Paris Coislin 195. We have observed that in several cases certain 
motifs are almost identical (Pls. II, 4, 5; XX, 8, 9); the squared corner, however, does 
not occur in Coislin 195 with the possible exception of a survival of the motif in one 
of the canon tables (Pl. XX, 23). Whereas a pronounced difference was noted in the 
Paris Psalter between the ornament of the miniatures and the subordinate ornament, 
in Coislin 195 the miniature ornament and the subordinate decoration, which is in this 
case that of the canon tables (Pl. XXIII, 9, 10), are quite homogeneous, indicating 
that the text belongs with the rest of the manuscript and that such discrepancies as 
are apparent in the two classes of ornament in the Paris Psalter are not due merely 
to a difference in the purpose of the ornament; one is led to the conclusion, therefore, 
that if the miniatures of the Paris Psalter are earlier than the tenth century, Coislin 195 
must likewise be given an earlier date. There is, however, in the case of Coislin 195 
the possibility that these borders, with their miniatures, may be a careful copy of a 
seventh or eighth century original, a possibility which does not exist in Paris 139, 
since Morey has shown the borders cannot be distributed with the miniatures to 
five separate artists. The absence of the squared corner in the garland borders of 
Coislin 195 may also be an indication that it is later than the Psalter. 

In favor, therefore, of the earlier dating of the miniatures of the Paris Psalter there 
is the evidence of the discrepancies between the ornament of the miniatures and the 
headpieces in the text, the probability of priority in relation to Paris 510, and the fact 
that all the motifs used belong in the category of early designs, for the continuation 
of some of which into the later period there is no evidence. No single one of these 
facts is offered as definite proof of a date earlier than the tenth century; taken in 
the aggregate, however, they are much more satisfactorily explained by giving the 
miniatures of the manuscript the earlier date than by assuming either prolongation, 
for which there is no evidence, of the early period of decoration, or a conscious 
re-creation of an earlier style in a hypothetical “renaissance.” 

Leningrad 21 is a manuscript which has been dated on grounds of iconography, 
style, and palaeography in every century from the seventh to the eleventh.” The 
borders of fourteen of the sixteen miniatures are adorned with patterns which we have 
had reason to classify in the category of early motifs, the garland in various forms 
and combinations being the most common (Pls. XX, 15, 17, 22; XXIII, 11, 12, 
13, 14). The resemblance of the teazle ornament of Leningrad 21 (Pl. XX, 15) to 
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that of Andreaskita 5 (Pl. XX, 19) has already been remarked. The other features 
which are assumed to be early are the rainbow border (PI. III, 2), the squared corners 
which were found in the Dioscurides of Vienna, the Paris Psalter, and Paris 510 
(Pls. XIX, 18, 19, 20; XX, 21, 22; XXIII, 12-15), and the quatrefoil as it occurs in 
the Dioscurides of Vienna (Pls. XXIII, 15; VII, 1). We have seen that the presence 
of these motifs in dated manuscripts only occurs before the tenth century except in 
some cases of survival into the tenth and later centuries where the archaistic quality 
is quite apparent. In Leningrad 21 the ornament shows no signs of archaism, although 
there are occasional suggestions of what may be decadence or else lack of skill on the 
part of the illuminator. The rainbow border of this manuscript was discussed earlier, 
and was provisionally placed between Vienna 847 and Paris 510; it is certainly more 
closely related to these and to the Dioscurides of Vienna (PI. I, 11) than to the 
presumably tenth century example in Berlin Ham. 246 (Pl. III, 4). The squared 
corners of Leningrad 21 still retain the ribbons wound spirally (Pls. XX, 22; XXIII, 
12-15; some of the borders in which they occur, however, are diversified by a change 
of design rather after the manner of Paris 510 (cf. Pls. XXIII, 13, with Pl. XIX, 20), 
although the Leningrad border has not yet reached the stage where the squared 
corner has become confused with another motif, as seems to be the case with Paris 510. 

The ornament of Leningrad 21, therefore, seems to be ata stage of evolution 
between that of Vienna 847 (and incidentally the Paris Psalter) and Paris 510. To date 
the manuscript in the tenth century or later would be to assume, in addition to the 
imitation of eighth century uncials and the preservation of early iconography,” the 
imitation of early ornament as well. 

Another manuscript with ornament characteristic of the early period but whose 
date has been disputed is Mt. Athos, Andreaskita 5, now in the Garrett Collection in 
Baltimore (Pls. XX, 6, 19; XXIII, 17, 18). The text of the manuscript is dated by 
Gregory in the twelfth century; it has been pointed out, however, that the miniatures 
have been cut down to fit the present text and are therefore earlier than the twelfth 
century ; they are usually assigned to the ninth or tenth century.” The twisted ribbon 
motif (Pl. XX, 6) finds its nearest parallel in Vienna 847 (Pl. XX, 5) and also in the 
mosaics of St. Demetrius in Salonica (Fig. 15) and other early monuments mentioned 
above. The garland which decorates the circular architrave in one miniature 
(Pl. XX, 19) resembles the teazle garlands of Leningrad 21 (Pl. XX, 15), and there is 
reason to believe that the garland motif was not common after the ninth century. 
The debased leaf-and-dart (Pl. XXIII, 17) was mentioned above in connection with 
the same motif in the Paris Psalter and its resemblance to the seventh century ornament 
of the Dome of the Rock (Fig. 17). In view of these facts, from the point of view of 
the ornament a date of eighth or ninth century seems preferable to a later one for 
the miniatures of this manuscript. 


gt. Morey, Art Bull., XI (1929), p. go. Altchristliche und byzantinische Kunst, Berlin, 1914, 
92. A. Muiioz, / codici greci miniati delle minori Il, p. 533. 
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